


In your wallet, 
you’ll know it’s right. 



Here's the kind of value that'll give you a nice, satisfied 
feeling. The 2-door Pinto. Or new 3-door Pinto Runabout (left). 
Both are priced low like the small imports. And they averaged 
25mpg in simulated city/suburban driving. But from there on in, 
Pinto is a lot more little car than the imports. 

Pinto is a do-it-yourself car. 

There are almost 40 jobs you can easily handle. Things like 
adding transmission fluid or changing the oil and oil filter. You 
can even do a simple tune up-adjust the carburetor or replace 
spark plugs, condenser and distributor points if necessary. 


You can pick up a do-it-yourself manual and tool kit when 
you pick up your Pinto. And get ready to save right away. 

Pinto calls for far less scheduled maintenance than VW. 
One-half as many oil changes. One-sixth as many lubes. The 
brakes are self-adjusting. So, here again you save. 

Overall, Pinto is designed to last longer. It has strong, beefy 
parts like rustproof steel-alloy brake lines. And five main engine 
bearings— the leading import has only four. 

Where do you go from here? To your Ford Dealer's and a 
test drive. Five minutes behind the wheel will tell you. Pinto'sright. 



Seller idea lor safety: Buckle up. 



The miracle plastic coating spoils you every time you shave. 

The Spoiler.* 

01971 The Gillette Co., Boston, Mass. 


A man deserves 
to be spoiled 



If all golf balls are the 
same... how comeTitleist 
won over $2,000,000 
more than ang other 
ball last gear? 

In hard cash figures — how come Official 1 970 Tour Results* showed Titleist earning $3,1 14,1 85 
versus the #2 most popular ball with $807,359, and the #3 guy with only $647,71 1 ? 

Somebody out there must love us. 

Or maybe Titleist really isn't the same as other golf balls after all. We’ve got $2,000,000 that 
says Titleist is much better. 

Our exclusive K-type construction sets the Titleist golf ball apart from all other balls, gets it out 
there farther and truer every time. 

We don't pay pros to play Titleist. They play Titleist because it pays off all by itself -on tees, 
fairways and greens around the world. 

See if it doesn't pay off for you, too. Qacushnet golf equipment 

Sold thru golf course pro shops only 



Titleist 

the 
moneg 

ball 


‘Source: Certified ball counts taken domestically during the 1970 PGA Tour, 47 events, plus US. Open, Masters Championship. Canadian Open. 
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Next week 

OUTTAStGHT is where Pitts- 
burgh seems headed in the Na- 
tional League's Eastern race, 
propelled largely by the bat of 
its cleanup hitler and prime 
MVPcandidaic Willie Stargell. 

FRIENDLY ENEMIES Mu- 
hammad Ali and Jimmy Ellis 
meet in the Houston Astro- 
dome to decide who gets a re- 
turn shot at Joe Frazier for 
the title. Tex Maufc reports. 

THE WORLDS MEANEST 
auto race plunges modern driv- 
ers into the ancient culture of 
East Africa. Robert F. Jones 
describes the impact on men 
and machines of an exotic land. 
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When his work last appeared in these 
pages. Author William Service was 
coaxing a tiny wild owl through the do- 
mesticated confines of his living room 
(SI, June 30, 1969). His account of 
life with Owl made a memorable sto- 
ry. As we rejoin Service this week (page 
58) he is coaxing domesticated young- 
sters into the wild confines of the Car- 
olina woods. Question: What is Bill 
Service up to, anyway? 

The answer is that he has contracted 
one of the more persistent cases of eco- 
logical dedication on record. He be- 
lieves people have a place in the wil- 
derness, and vice versa. Everyone, from 
schoolchild to politician, has picked 
up the environmental bug over the last 
year or so, embracing the great out- 
doors as if it had just been invented. 
But Service has seniority among such 
discoverers. He came to the outdoors 
six years ago when he and his wife Cor- 
nelia bought a piece of wooded North 
Carolina real estate near Durham and 
built themselves a home there. 

“Up to that point, frankly, I didn't 
know a maple from an oak, despite a 
fairly generous exposure to nature as 
a youngster,” Service says. But in the 
course of building the house, the con- 
tractor was forced to remove large 
chunks of the flora. That is when Ser- 


vice got bitten. He set out to restore 
the plant life and to identify the growth 
that remained. And soon he knew the 
name of every living thing that grew 
on his territory. 

Since then he and Cornelia have 
turned their big, red barnlike house 

near-replica of Edward Hicks' painting 
The Peaceable Kingdom. They have al- 
lotted just enough lawn for the chil- 
dren to play on. The rest they have 
painstakingly planted with both native 
and cultivated growth. And they have 
encouraged all manner of wildlife to 
make itself at home. 

The wilderness, some of it rath cr ex- 
otic, overflows into the house. There 
is a “huge horror of a snapping tur- 
tle,” as Service describes it, that was 
given to them by a New York visitor 
who thought it would make a nice 
house pel, something like Owl. It did 
not quite turn out that way. Until re- 
cently, a squirrel monkey lived just out- 
side the back door in a wisteria vine. 


> the house for tidbits. H e was 
ly fond of hors d’oeuvres, and 
• cocktail parties were his fa- 


na, however. 

As for the true-to-life outdoor ad- 
venture he describes in this week's issue. 
Service thinks getting children face to 
face with nature is the only way they 


"Children cannot be taught ecology 

says. "You have to give them phys- 
ical, sensory experience of the wilds.” 
Which is the kind of thing Service has 
learned in his Peaceable Kingdom 
down there in Durham. 



Sports Illustrated 
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Introducing 
Frost 8/80 
Dry White Whisky: 

The color is white. The taste is dry The possibilities are endless. 



You’ve never seen a whisky like this. Be- 
cause there’s never been one like it. 

It’s hard to make. But it’s easy to enjoy. 

And here’s why. 

The mellowing is done in carefully sea- 
soned oak barrels. 

And that’s just the beginning. It goes 
through 8 full steps on the way to terrific. 
And it’s filtered 3 extra times through: 

Hard wood. Soft wood. 


And nutshell charcoals. 

The result is the first whisky that looks 
white, tastes dry, and mixes with just about 
anything. Orange juice. Tomato juice. Tonic. 
Ginger ale. Soda. Or you can drink it on the 
rocks. It’s that good. 

Frost 8/80 is easy to enjoy. 

The color is white. 

The taste is dry. 

The possibilities endless. 

FROST 8/80 


WHISKY • 80 PROOF • BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORP. • LOUISVILLE, KY. © 1971 


Robert W. Morgan 
Talks Sports. 

(Jack Fleming Reports) 



Cheer along with Robert W. 
mornings O to IO 

WIND 560 w 



I low to have moneviii (he bank 
witliout depositing one red cent 


JJorrowi/if / -money becomes practically painless 
ivhen yon qualify Jar a line of credit at LaSalle. 


No matter how good your credit is, 
if you're like most of us, you shrink 
a little at the thought of the questions 
you have to answer and the forms 
you have to fill in to qualify for a loan. 

With a line of credit at La Salle 
National Bank, you only have to do 
it once. You answer a few questions, 
fill in one form. 

If you qualify, La Salle sets up a 
line of credit for you. This will range 
from $500 to $5,000 depending upon 
your needs and income. That’s all 
there is to it. 

Once you qualify, 
you approve your ou n bank loans 
A line of credit at La Salle is like hav- 


ing hundreds of extra dollars in the 
bank. There are two ways you can 
draw on this cash reserve: 

/. Write yourself a loan by writ- 
ing a check— Write a check on your 
La Salle checking account. If there 
isn’t enough money in your account 
to cover the check, La Salle will auto- 
matically loan you the amount needed 
up to your full line of credit in units 
of $100. 

2. Send us a “ Make me a loan” 
card— When you qualify for your 


line of credit you will be given a sup- 
ply of “Make me a loan” cards with 
self-addressed postpaid envelopes. 
Just fill in the amount you need on 
the card, fill in your name, address, 
and checking account number, and 
La Salle will deposit the amount you 
need in your checking account. 

As you repay your loan, your line 
of credit automatically renews itself. 
Whether you ever plan to borrow 
money or not, it pays to qualify for 
a La Salle line of credit so you'll al- 
ways have a cash reserve to draw on 
if you ever need it. 


LaSalle ...the hank on the move is 1 

LA SALLE NATIONAL BANK. LA SALLE BANK BUILDING, 135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET. 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60690 • PHONE 443-2500 • MEMBER F.D.I.C. 
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Fighting trash and fighting par. 

The business of life,tne pleasure of life. 


The drive for corporate profits today isn’t all 
fairway. Some of it is mighty rough. 

At AMF we have a unique idea that keeps 
us out of the rough. 

We concentrate in just two markets: 
business products that help industry save 
time, and leisure products that help people 
spend it. 

'lake the first part, lake a restaurant with 
a heap ot trash and no place to park it. 

We have the solution— a new AMF Waste 
Compactor that squeezes 5 trash cans of 
waste into one neat package. Saves space, 


money, the environment, and time. 

Time. That’s what counts. And that’s 
where our leisure part comes in. Good example: 
our Ben Hogan line, the finest golf clubs, 
golf balls, golf gloves, and golf-everything 
in the business. With the pro-shop sales to 
prove it. 

A waste compactor and a par compactor. 

An industrial product and a leisure product. 

A unique idea that's kept us moving in one 
direction. Up. 

AMF Incorporated, 261 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 10016. ^ __ 
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We made the Javelin the sportiest looking car in 
even at the risk of scaring some people off. 


BRING US THE BEST DEAL 
A GM, FORD 
OR CHRYSLER DEALER 
WILL GIVE YOU ON A CAR. 

WE’LL GIVE YOU A BETTER ONE 


FI AMERICAN MOTORS DEALERS 




20 mg. "tar." 1.4 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report NOV. 70 


Longer 

...yet 

milder 

longer length - 
milder taste. 


\bu get both 
with 

PALL MALL GOLD 100's 


lOO’s 


20 CIGARETTES 



SHOPWALK 

To save your life in the cold, simply 
invest 23$ — or you can just pay the $2 

T he surge of neophytes into the wilder- 
ness — one national forest logged two 
million visitors last year vs. 400,000 only a 
decade ago— has created corresponding 
problems of exposure and accident among 
the invaders, Now an organization called 
the Mountain Rescue Association, aware 
that people place too much faith in au- 
tomation, is trying to make the wilderness 
safe for Americans, if not vice versa. 

The head of safely education for the M R A, 
Eugene H. Fear, a 51-year-old Tacoma mo- 
tor-freight driver, travels hundreds of miles 
a month in his spare time to lead seminars 
and field studies in survival practices. He 
and his wife Florence have turned their home 
into a kind of laboratory for the develop- 
ment of mountain-rescue gear, visual teach- 
ing aids and safety-education cartoons, mo- 
tion pictures and literature. 

At the core of their operation is a simple 
and inexpensive device the Fears call a 
“’storm kit" (the MRA feels the word “sur- 
vival" puts too ominous a face on the sit- 


uation), which they sell for 52 plus post- 
age. If that modest sum seems out of line, 
the Fears will gladly show you how to put 
together your own kit for around 236. 

The Fears’ approach recognizes a basic 
fact of survival: the first six hours are the 
most important in a wilderness crisis. De- 
cisions made during this period usually de- 
termine life or death, Man’s mortal enemy 
at such times is a condition known as hy- 
pothermia — loss of the body’s inner heat. 

Typical of what can happen when hy- 
pothermia takes over occurred in 1969 at 
Olympic National Park in Washington State, 
when three campers were caught in a sud- 
den storm. The only one who survived was 
the man who had the presence of mind and 
the strength to climb into his sleeping bag 
when he recognized hypothermia coming on. 
His companions froze to death. Within 24 
hours the storm had blown away. 

Fear’s 236 storm kit, providing all the 
means to survive in such conditions, is easy 
to assemble. “Start with a shiny, waterproof 
can with a tight lid," says Fear. "A coffee 
can is great. Put two lOfS plastic garbage- 
pail liners or leaf bags inside, one to pull 
over your legs and the second over the up- 
per part or your body. Color yellow, for at- 
tention. Now add the thick stub of a left- 


over Christmas candle, a penny box of 
matches inside a waterproofed plastic bag 
and six sugar cubes, again plastic wrapped." 
The tin can is your cooking vessel, the can- 
dle a stove, the sugar an energy source and 
the shiny can a signaling device. 

To prove the efficacy of his kit. Fear takes 
doublers outside on cold Tacoma days with- 
out jackets, waits until they arc showing 
the first symptoms of hypothermia — persis- 
tent shivering — then has them pull on one 
of the garbage-pail liners. In less than a min- 
ute the shivering stops. 

The MRA storm kit is an elaboration on 
these basics. Thrown in, for example, are 
tea and bouillon cubes, and an 80-x-96-inch 
"instant pocket tent," a long, sturdy, plastic- 
tube tarp that can be used as a raincoat, 
windbreak, ground cloth, shelter or water 
still in the desert. 

The instruction sheet that accompanies 
each kit has a function beyond that of mere- 
ly giving information. It also helps keep 
the camper’s mind occupied and off his trou- 
bles. "Ifyou’re busy enough," explains Fear, 
"you just haven’t got room in your head 
to go off the deep end." 

The package can be obtained by writing 
Fear, P.O. Box 696, Tacoma. Wash. 98401. 

—Dolly Connelly 



If so send for your family name coat of arms ashtray or wall plaque (or both). 
If not, send for our alternate offer. 
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Offer void to persons under 21 years of age. Offer good in U.S. only except where prohibited, taxed or restricted. 

Offer expires December 31. 1972. Allow 5 weeks for delivery. Order your ashtray and wall plaque today. 

Remember, too, that they make ideal business, wedding, birthday and holiday gifts for friends and relatives. Filter Memhoh 18 mg. "tar". 1.3 mg. nicotine av. pet cigarette. FTC Report NOV. 70 
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, MAYA MORIN, Italian film actress, appears in Federico Fellini's SATYRICON. 

Her "Galliano Gold" gown is by famed Italian designer Biki of Milan. Photographed at "Palatine Hill," Rome. 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by MARTIN KANE 


FOOT FAULT FOR NAACP 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, an or- 
ganization which has done enormous 
good for American blacks, now is un- 
dertaking a project that will trouble 
many of its well-wishers. 

Jack E. Robinson, head of the Bos- 
ton chapter of NAACP, has announced 
that the association will undertake an 
“active protest" against all sports events 
featuring athletes from South Africa, 
beginning with next month's professional 
tennis championships at Longwood 
Cricket Club and the Massachusetts 
Golf Classic at Pleasant Valley Country 
Club. Cliff Drysdale, Frew McMillan 
and Bob Maud, South African tennis 
players, are entered at Longwood and 
Gary Player and Harold Henning at 
Pleasant Valley. 

“The Boston tournaments will be the 
opening round of national protests of 
sporting events in which any South Af- 
rican appears,” Robinson says. “There 
are no reasons why these representatives 
of apartheid should be welcome in the 
United States.” 

While it grows more and more dif- 
ficult to keep sports and politics sepa- 
rate, there is no more reason to think 
that South African athletes are neces- 
sarily “representatives of apartheid" 
than that Americans abroad are repre- 
sentatives of the Ku Klux Klan — or the 
Black Panthers. 

BROKEN RHYTHM 

Until he was put on the 21 -day disabled 
list, Denny McLain, his record 5 and 
IS, had a chance to become the first 
major-leaguer to both win and lose 30 
games in single seasons. That he won 
31 games in 1968 for Detroit, a good 
team, and is now pitching for Wash- 
ington, a weak team, is only part of the 
explanation. McLain missed half of last 
season because of his suspension for a 
gambling involvement. His pitching ef- 
fectiveness never returned. 

In most sports, year-long absences 


have been costly. Curt Flood was hit- 
ting .200 before he quit earlier this year, 
no small letdown for a near .300 hitter. 
Paul Hornung returned after a year’s 
gambling suspension and lost his field- 
goal touch; after 15 for 22 and 6 for 10 
seasons, he made 12 of 38 attempts and 
probably cost the Green Bay Packers a 
title. And, of course, there is Muhammad 
Ali, 3 Vi years out of boxing and no long- 
er heavyweight champion. 

Some, like Ted Williams, Sugar Ray 
Robinson and Tony Conigliaro (until 
his eyesight failed), have been able to 
make noteworthy comebacks. But for 
the most part it seems that sabbaticals 
are fine for scholars but dreadful for 
athletes. 

TROTTING SCANDAL 

The current investigation of a supposedly 
fixed trotting race at Yonkers Raceway 
in New York has already revealed a pat- 
tern of failure as old as racing itself. 
The track, the state and the sport's own- 
ers, trainers and drivers, equal partners 
in profit in good times, are equal part- 
ners in guilt when inevitable trouble 
comes along. 

Yonkers obviously has failed in its re- 
sponsibility to keep crooks and rack- 
eteers away from the track. What has 
not been emphasized is that Yonkers 
has stubbornly refused for years to join 
the sportwide security agency headed by 
ex-FBI man John Brennan — an agency 
designed to keep out the thieves. By re- 
fusing, Yonkers has not only denied it- 
self the benefits of that agency's efforts 
but hindered what should be a fully co- 
operative enterprise. 

The state of New York, somnolent 
as usual about security until its tax mon- 
ey is threatened by lack of confidence 
among bettors, has neglected its own po- 
lice powers. If its law enforcement peo- 
ple are not up to the task of putting 
known racketeers behind bars, they 
should at least be able to keep tabs on 
these crooks and alert track officials. 

The horsemen may be the most hap- 


less of the partners. Far from being 
the sophisticated group the public imag- 
ines, they, like most athletes, are al- 
most totally immersed in the tech- 
nicalities of their sport. They are obliv- 
ious to much that goes on around 
them. Their days begin at 6 a.m. and 
end at midnight, and consist of a con- 
stant preoccupation with bowed tendons, 
recalcitrant 2-year-olds, stakes payments 
and intrusive owners. They have the 
most to lose through scandal, yet they 
do the least to protect the sport they 
profess to love. Faced with recurring 
scandals that can destroy harness rac- 
ing, the sport’s big names — the Del 
Millers, Billy Haughtons, Joe O'Briens, 
Stanley Dancers — must start taking an 
active role in weeding out the weak, 
susceptible and plain crooked members 
of their profession. 

CROWS, coyotes’and golf 

A big black bird, 10-year-old Stephanie 
Kinnett told her parents, had just 
dropped a golf ball in the back yard. 



Since such things do not happen in a Cin- 
cinnati suburb, the Kinnetts went right 
on watching TV. 

A morning or two later the Kinnetts 
picked up eight golf balls in the yard 
and spotted a crow flying away. It 
had a nest in nearby woods. The balls 
were traced to the Crest Hills Country 
Club, which is a mile and a half away 
as the crow flies. 

Meanwhile, in Bothell, Wash, a golf- 
er at the Wayne Golf Club drove a 
ball into waist-high rough. After a fruit- 
less search he and his group walked on. 
A short distance down the fairway, he 

continued 
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Introducing a crimestopper so advanced 




730 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y, 10017 


Dick Tracy doesn’t have it yet. 



It should come as no news flash to you that there’s 
no one easy way to stop crime. 

But it may surprise you to know that a lot of the 
job is wrapped up in one man. The guy whose job it is to 
get the police to the scene fast. The police dispatcher. 

As the calls come in, he has to track down the radio 
car closest to the scene. 

And that’s just for openers. 

Because next he has to find out if it’s available. 

And then get in touch with it by radio. 

Which is exactly where our new crimestopper 
comes in. The digicom system from GTE Syl vania. 

Digicom records the availability of all radio cars 
on a TV screen down at headquarters. 

It even records their exact location. (When the 
radio patrolman touches a spot on his digimap, the 
same spot lights up on the dispatcher’s duplicate map.) 

As for the cop on patrol, with digicom in his car, he 
can actually run five license plate checks a minute di- 
rectly through the state computer file. And check up 
on suspicious characters. 

Unlike conventional radio, nobody can listen in, 
and the channels are never congested. Because digi- 
com doesn’t transmit voices. It transmits data. Elec- 
tronically. 

Naturally, all of this means a lot to the police, who 
need all the help they can get nowadays. 

The cop on the spot can make faster decisions, be- 
cause he’s better informed. 

That goes for the dispatcher, too. 

But it also means something to the average citizen. 

Knowing which car to send where can not only 
save time, but lives. And at the very least, can just plain 
get help to a lot of people fast. 

Of course, the police can’t carry digicom around 
with them like Dick Tracy’s wrist-radio. 

Yet. 

GEflERAL TELEPHOnE G ELECTROfllCS 
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came upon his ball. Unaccountably, it 
was mangled, as if it had been run over 
by a mower. 

At the end of the round, he showed 
the ball to the club pro, who ex- 
plained what had happened. A family 
of coyotes lives near the No. 6 hole. 
They chew on any ball hit near them, ap- 
parently in the hope that it might be an 
egg. Then, finding it inedible, they dis- 
card it — sometimes on the fairway. 

POISONING OF THE WEST (CONT.) 

If you have been wondering what prog- 
ress is being made toward saving the van- 
ishing American eagle, consider this: 

Wyoming rancher Van Irvine was 
charged with eight counts of shooting 
antelope in an area closed to hunting, 
seven counts of hunting without a li- 
cense, seven counts of abandoning a 
game animal and letting it needlessly 
go to waste and seven counts of using a 
game animal for bait. He pleaded no de- 
fense and was fined the minimum, S675. 

Audubon Society members had turned 
up 22 dead eagles, poisoned by thal- 
lium sulphate, in the area, and federal 
investigators found antelope carcasses 
saturated with the poison on Irvine’s Di- 
amond Ring Ranch. 

Not only did Irvine get off with the 
lowest possible fine, he was commended 
for breaking the law by the county pros- 
ecutor, John Burk, who said: 

“I admire and respect Irvine for ac- 
cepting full responsibility. Except for 
mineral interests, ranching is still the 
backbone of the state. Predator losses 
are a problem for all of them and pred- 
ator control is more important than the 
loss of a few eagles.” 

BIG MEDICINE 

The notion that the athlete, if he pur- 
sues sport too strenuously, will one day 
develop a condition known to medicine 
as “athletic heart," is hard to put down. 
But it is beginning to be expunged from 
the literature of the M.D. This month's 
Journal of the Medical Society of New 
Jersey is a help in that regard. 

The Journal quotes from Macmillan's 
just published Encyclopedia of Sports Sci- 
ences and Medicine and from a study 
by Dr. Dale Groom of Oklahoma, on 
the exceptional endurance capacities 
of the Tarahumara Indians of Mexico 
(SI, Jan. 6, 1967). 

“For the Tarahumara, running is the 
principal sport,” the Journal says. “It 


is at the same time his livelihood, his rec- 
reation and his criterion for success, since 
he hunts deer by the simple method of 
running after one relentlessly for a cou- 
ple of days until the animal drops from 
exhaustion. He also catches wild tur- 
keys by pursuing them until they can 
no longer rise from the ground in flight. 

“At play, he does even more pro- 
digious feats. His ‘kickball races,' played 
by teams of men kicking a wooden ball 
about the size of a tennis ball carved by 
a machete, extend for distances up to 
150 miles. And this is no relay, each 
man runs the route.” 

But the Tarahumara has a heart of nor- 
mal size, and medical studies have rare- 
ly found an instance of one falling dead 
from exhaustion or becoming fatally ill 
from his interminable running sessions. 

To be sure, the Tarahumara does not 
quit running in his 20s and spend the 
rest of his life sitting down. 

As Dr. George A. Sheehan of Red 
Bank, N.J. sums up: “Man’s life ex- 
pectancy — that of living each day at the 
top of his powers rather than longevity — 
depends on getting the utmost out of 
his body. Eat, drink and be merry for 
tomorrow you die would be O.K. if it 
were true. It isn’t. The truth is — eat, 
drink and be merry and tomorrow you’re 
gross.” 

If a Tarahumara ever enters the Bos- 
ton Marathon, back him all the way. 

HAIL AND FAREWELL 

For the coaches of Bloomington (Ind.) 
High School this is a summer to forget. 
They must find replacements for the larg- 
est group of graduating star athletes in 
the school's history. 

They need candidates to take the 
places of Dobby Grossman and Dave 
Brown from the unbeaten football team. 
Jack Deppe from the unbeaten state 
champion swimming team, Jim Cornwell 
and Marty Hutsell from the unbeaten 
state champion wrestling team and 
Frank Witney from the 20-5 baseball 
team. 

Of the six, Grossman, Brown, Deppe 
and Cornwell were picked as high school 
All-Americas by national publications. 
Hutsell and Cornwell were chosen on a 
Top 50 list of the nation’s prep wres- 
tlers. And although there are no All- 
America baseball selections, Witney was 
recommended by major league scouts 
to the collegiate baseball program at Ar- 
izona State. 


BOTTOMS UP 

A gully once filled with empty whiskey 
bottles is becoming part of one of Utah's 
finest year-round resort areas. Owned 
and operated by the state's first residents, 
the Ute Indians, it has been named the 
Ute Bottle Hollow Resort. There arc 42 
luxury motel units, along with excellent 
swimming, boating and dining facilities. 

The Ute tribe consists of 1,600 In- 
dians living on a reservation that is 250 
miles long and covers one million acres, 
much of the same fertile hunting and 
fishing area the Ute roamed in their ear- 
ly history. They have six reservoirs and 
10 streams stocked with almost a quar- 
ter million cutthroat and rainbow trout. 
They hunt buffalo, deer, elk, bear, cou- 
gar, pheasant, chukar partridge, grouse, 
geese and wild turkey. Now they are 
making arrangements to guide hunting 
parties into the more remote areas of 
the reservation. 

As to how Bottle Hollow got its name, 
you might think that it derived from 
the fact that the hollow was filled with 
bottles. Not entirely. Whiskey was not 
allowed on the Ute reservation in the set- 
tlers' days, so troopers of the U.S. Cav- 
alry unit stationed at Fort Duchesne took 
care to drain their whiskey bottles be- 
fore entering Ute country. They discard- 
ed their empties into a gully just out- 
side the reservation border. Looking at 
the bottles, the Ute remarked that they 
were always hollow, i.e., empty. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Duane Thomas, Dallas Cowboy run- 
ning back, asked if he had an IQ: “Sure 
I've got one. It’s a perfect 20-20.” 

• Bill McClard of Arkansas, holder of 
the NCAA field-goal record (60 yards) 
and former Oklahoma high school shot- 
put champion, on why he gave up put- 
ting the shot: “Think what would hap- 
pen if I dropped it on my toe.” 

• Lou Camilli of the Cleveland Indians: 
“Maybe they ought to change our name 
to the Cleveland Light Company. We 
don't have anything but utility men.” 

• Joseph Durso, The New York Times 
baseball writer, when asked how he got 
his stories from Boston to New York dur- 
ing the Western Union strike: “I take 
them to a professor at M.I.T., and he 
leaks them to The Times." 

• Lee Trevino, recalling his boyhood: 

“My family was so poor they couldn't 
afford any kids. The lady next door 
had me.” end 
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Find yourself 
in the job 
of your choice. 

Guaranteed. 



with this guarantee: the Air Force will 
train you, place you and develop you in 
the field you've chosen. 

And another thing to consider. What- 
ever Air Force job you select you can be 
sure you'll be trained in a skill that can 
keep on working for you in the future. In 
fact, a lifetime skill. 

For more facts and a complete listing 
of jobs available, see your Air Force re- 
cruiter, or mail in the coupon, or, write 
to USAF Box A, Randolph AFB, Texas 
78148. 


Remember, you used to sign up and 
take your chances. Sign up now and you 
can take your choice. 


As of July first, the Air Force will be able 
to guarantee the job of your choice prior 
to enlistment. 

Let's say for example, you're inter- 
ested in the area of personnel administra- 
tion, or aircraft maintenance- The first 
thing to do is to contact your local Air 
Force representative. He'll give you a free 
aptitude test and help you match up your 
interests to an Air Force career field. 
Then, after you’ve met the physical re- 
quirements, you'll be offered the oppor- 
tunity to join up for a normal tour of duty 




Find yourself in the United States Air Force. 





Sports Illustrated 

JULY 26, 1971 


LIFT A 

PINT TO THE 
KING, LUV 


I n (he world of auto racing, no man 
rules like John Young Stewart of 
Dumbarton, Scotland. Among heroes 
past and present — the Juan Fangios, Stir- 
ling Mosses, Jim Clarks, A. J. Foyts 
and Mario Andrettis — he has come to 
occupy a special niche. Not only is he 
the master of Grand Prix racing, but 
also the most eloquent spokesman for 
progress and safety the sport has known. 
And a very well-to-do shaker of rac- 
ing's money tree, too. Last week it was 
Stewart the driving maestro who com- 
manded the racing world’s attention with 
an overwhelming victory in the British 
Grand Prix at Silverstone, England. 
Beaten for the pole position by a rank 
upstart and challenged throughout the 
race by one or another of the young 
lions clawing toward the top, Jackie 
drove flat-out when it counted, jammed 
the traffic lanes when he had to — but 
without endangering lives in the pro- 
cess — and while gaining a long lead 
toward his second world championship, 
put on a magnificent performance. 

In a sport at once swift, commercial 
and deadly, Stewart has leaped a di- 
mension beyond his predecessors. And 
with six races left to run he has a good 
chance of beating Jim Clark's alltime 
record of seven Grand Prix victories in 
a single season: he already has four. 

As always, Stewart was playing it cool 
last week. “Winning or losing these races 
is not all that important,” he said, “ex- 
cept as an individual thing. What’s im- 
portant is doing it, and doing it well. 
People fault me for being too commer- 
cial, but that’s a private thing. You see, 
I am a Scot. They also tend to disbe- 
lieve my concern with safety on the cir- 
cuit but, again you see, I want to stay 
alive while making money. That is a 
Scotsman speaking once more.” 


Jackie Stewart, master of one empire 
Britain is in no danger of losing, 
strangled a pride of young Hons in 
his home Grand Prix and took a big 
step toward the world championship 
by ROBERT F. JONES 

Having moved to Switzerland for tax 
purposes, Stewart enjoyed a good old 
British reunion at Silverstone. One day 
King Jackie lunched with the Duke of 
Kent and, when trying to buckle His 
Grace into a Tyrrell-Ford car, for once 
found himself a bit uptight, as did the 
Duke. “Don’t fasten the seat belts,” said 
Kent, "I don’t think I’ll fit.” Helen Stew- 
art, Jackie’s delectable wife, laughed up 
a storm at that. 

It was pleasant that in this gracious 
British setting Stewart ruled all he sur- 
veyed, but there was also that “uneasy 
lies the head” kind of thing of which 
the Scots especially are aware. And one 
thing that the Silverstone race showed 
is that Stewart does have his pursuers. 
In fact, the cheerful chaps who manned 
the P.A. system made it sound as if there 
was an entire army of them. 

“NnnnarrongalonggggggMconies Em- 
erson Pitty-patty in the speedy Gold Leaf 
Lotus . . . Myke it six lagers with lime, 
would ya, luv?. . .and Fcrrari’s bold chal- 
lenger, Gray Rigatoni, followed by Rolf 
Stumblin in the Surtees . . . Aye, that’s 
a bit of all right in the hot pants, what? 

. . . and the next sound you'll hear is 
Runty Weasel in the turbine car.” Along 
the way, one’s ear is drawn to such ex- 
otic names as Howlin Madly, in the 
BRM, and Lotus’ splendid young new- 
comer, Dave Charlatan. 

In the end, of course, the winner’s car- 


nations went around the neck of Stew- 
art, thus restoring sanity to minds bog- 
gled by the semantic novelty of a whole 
new wave of Grand Prix drivers. In point 
of fact, their names are not quite as ex- 
otic as the public-address system might 
have indicated. They were Emerson Fit- 
tipaldi and Clay Rcgazzoni, Rolf Stom- 
melen and Reinc Wisell, Howden Gan- 
ley and Dave Charlton, not to men- 
tion Francois Cevert, Ronnie Peterson 
and Henri Pescarolo. Over the past two 
seasons, Formula I racing has undergone 
a vast change of cast, if not of plot. 
Many of the old names are gone: Jack 
Brabham into retirement after three 
world championships. Piers Courage, 
Bruce McLaren, Jochen Rindl and Pe- 
dro Rodriguez dead of driving. But with 
the passing of the old guard, there is 
room for maneuver in the often rigid 
ranks of Grand Prix racing and the new- 
comers are taking good advantage. 

The best of the new breed, and by far 
the most aggressive, is Ferrari’s Clay Re- 
gazzoni. Or, to give him his proper mon- 
icker, Giai.claudio Rcgazzoni — a name 
that his followers splashed in white paint 
across the Silverstone track in yard-high 
capitals just opposite the Ferrari pits. 
Rcgazzoni is a sharp-tongued Swiss from 
Lugano, a relatively ancient newcomer 
of 3 1 who has had some wicked crash- 
es. As one astute Italian observer put 
it: “You may be sure that Gianclaudio 
is not a timid boy.” Rcgazzoni was rook- 
ie of the year last season on the strength 
of a victory at Monza, where Rindt was 
killed, and second-place finishes in Aus- 
tria, Canada and Mexico. 

continued 

Locks aflutter, Jackie surveys a domain that 
includes his comely wife Helen in the pits 
and his triumphant Tyrrell-Ford on the course. 
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THE KING continued 


Much younger than Regazzoni, and 
in many ways more appealing, is Team 
Lotus’ No. 1 driver, Emerson Fittipaldi. 
Emmy is only 24, a shy, shaggy-haired 
Brazilian who won the U.S. Grand Prix 
last year in his first season. Emerson — 
named after Ralph Waldo, of all peo- 
ple — began his racing career in 1965. 
“I drove some of those strange machines 
that exist only in South America,” he 
explains. "My brother and I built a lit- 
tle two-liter monster that rather resem- 
bled a Porsche Carrera Six but had a 
personality all its own.” 

Emigrating to Britain in late 1968, Fit- 
tipaldi raced Formula Fords and F-3 
cars for nearly two seasons before his 
skills caught the eye of Lotus Boss Co- 
lin Chapman. With Rindt’s death, Emmy 
became Chapman's top driver. Behind 
the wheel he is a strong competitor. 
‘They don’t come any tougher than 
Emmy,” says Jackie Stewart. 

Stewart also gets good vibes from his 
Tyrrell-Ford teammate, Francois Cevert, 
a lanky, 27-year-old Parisian whose gen- 
tle good humor belies his ferocity on 
the racetrack. In 1969, Cevert beat Stew- 
art in an F-2 race at Rhcims, and when 
Johnny Servoz-Gavin announced his re- 
tirement in May of last year, Ken Tyr- 
rell hired him. 

Sweden's Ronnie Peterson, driving for 
March-Ford, Australia’s Tim Schenken 
on the Brabham team. New Zealander 
Howden Ganley (BRM) and South Af- 
rica’s Dave Charlton (Lotus) fill out the 
remainder of the field of talented new 
arrivals on the Formula I scene. Last 
week at Silverstone they all had a shot 
at the main chance: beating Stewart in 
his own back yard. 

Right from the first practice session 
it was clear that this would be the fast- 
est, hardest-fought Silverstone race in 
the track's 23-year history. Tucked away 
in the rolling green mosaic of the Eng- 
lish countryside nearly two hours north 
of London, Silverstone is a former World 
War II R.A.F. bomber base that offers 
little beauty, but an opportunity for 
speed. It is one of the fastest circuits on 
the Grand Prix schedule, but a relative- 
ly safe one. "They are all difficult,” said 
Matra’s Jean-Picrrc Bcltoise, "but Sil- 
verstone is a bit less difficult than, say, 

Growling lions are Emerson Fittipaldi (above, 
right-center), also known as "Pitty-patty," 
and Clay Regazzoni, “ Rigatoni " to some. 


Nurburgring or Spa.” The main trick at 
Silverstone is to take the deceptive right- 
hand corner into the pit row, a turn 
known in good old Middle English as 
Woodcote, at its optimum speed: 145 
mph. "But there is no corner that you 
can take at less than 1 1 5,” said Stew- 
art, "not if you want to qualify near 
the head of the pack. And you must 
top out at 180-plus on the straights.” 

Pheasants and rabbits skittered across 
the tarmac as the lean, low Grand Prix 
cars rippled through their frantic prac- 
tice rounds: Rolf Stommclen bent the 
nose of his Surtees-Ford on one unfor- 
tunate coney. Lager and lime moistened 
many a throat during the sessions, for 
it was the hottest, sunniest Silverstone 
summer in memory, with temperatures 
in the high, un-British 80s. "Who needs 
Jamaica when you can come to Silver- 
stone?” ran one of the extemporaneous 
slogans. 

Right off the bat, Stewart exceeded 
his own record lap time of 1:20.5 (130.9 
mph) with a clocking of 1:18.3 in un- 
official practice. Regazzoni responded 
most enthusiastically with a time of 
1:18.1, good enough to win the pole. 
Even though Stewart ultimately equaled 
Regazzoni. he could not crack the 135- 
mph barrier. Still, at least 16 of the 24 
cars entered in the race beat Stewart’s 
old lap mark, which was set only last 
May 8. Crabbier tires and better-tuned 
engines were the reason for the quan- 
tum jump in speeds. 

Switzerland's Jo (Seppi) SifTert seized 
the third spot on the front row in his 
BRM just a tenth of a second behind Re- 
gazzoni and Stewart, with Fittipaldi lying 
fourth at 1:18.3. SifTert had inherited 
the 12-cylinder BRM that was driven 
with such success earlier this season by 
Pedro Rodriguez. When Pedro died in 
the high-speed crash of a Ferrari 512 at 
Germany's Norisring earlier this month, 
the customary freeze on discussion of 
the accident set in. The BRM people is- 
sued regrets and condolences; no single 
driver on any team mentioned Pedro’s 
name of his own volition. Yet Pedro’s 
shade cooled the Silverstone sunlight all 
week long. 

In the pubs of Northamptonshire on 
the eve of the race, apprehension fla- 
vored the pints of bitter. "Automobile 
racing — it’s a disease,” said an elderly 
woman in The Hind, at Wellingborough. 
“I wish these silly young men would 
quit it and simply take to drink.” No 


way, old lady. The medieval pikes and 
Roundhead armor that festoon the pub- 
lic houses have been converted, these 
days, into BR Ms and Lotuses, McLarens 
and Tyrrells, and the March-Ford of con- 
temporary England wears a wing on its 
red, racy nose. 

During his warmup lap for the race, 
Jackie Stewart had cool enough to 
nod a greeting to a friend stationed in 
the first corner who had flashed a 
thumbs-up signal to him. Dave Char- 
latan — oops, Charlton — looked white- 
faced and trembling under his wispy 
blond mustache, largely because his 
Lotus was smoking. Runty Weasel, in 
the Lotus turbine, hissed by like an over- 
heated cofTcepot while the big brass Sil- 
verstone band moaned God Save tlte 
Queen. On the pole, Regazzoni was a 
bundle of drag-strip nerves. He jumped 
the hesitant flag of the starter and led 
Stewart into Turn One, a place called 
Copse Corner, by three car-lengths, but 
that was the extent of his celebrity this 
day. 

By lap two Stewart had asserted him- 
self, taking Regazzoni handily in the 
back corners, pheasants and rabbits 
notwithstanding. From that point on, 
Stewart worked his way gradually to a 
37-second lead, nearly a mile by Sil- 
verstone standards. The young boys 
ended up fighting among themselves. 
Fittipaldi, who stumbled at the start 
and had to fight his way back through 
traffic from ninth place, ended up third. 
Ronnie Peterson took second, mainly 
because he kept his Swedish calm and 
had a healthy car underfoot. Regazzoni 
dropped out well before the finish 
with a smoking engine and blisters on 
his tires. 

And so the king still stood alone — per- 
haps the most luminous racer the world 
has ever seen. Long-haired and sparrow- 
voiced, he transcends the skills expected 
of a Formula I driver: he is at once su- 
perman and supershill, good friend and 
onc-upman. If he wins the championship 
again this year, as he should, he will 
have nothing left to prove but his con- 
tinuing claim on his kingdom. One may 
be pardoned for hoping that Stewart will 
retire entirely unscathed with his hefty 
bankroll and his nifty family. 

In the meantime bring us another pint 
of bitter, mum, and let Jackie Stewart 
keep a sharp eye on the rearview mir- 
ror. Those Stumblin Madly Charlatans 
are coming on. end 
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AESOP IS THE OFFICIAL SCORER 

In this fable of the National League batting race, top contenders are The Tortoise, Joe Torre of St. Louis, and 
The Hare, Willie Davis of Los Angeles. The moral is: be yourself and go with the pitch by MARK MULVOY 


T he Odd Couple, Catcher John Bate- 
man of the Montreal Expos calls 
them. No, says Broadcaster Vin Scully, 
they are The Tortoise and The Hare. In 
fact, Willie Davis of the Los Angeles 
Dodgers and Joe Torre of the St. Louis 
Cardinals — the leading hitters in a 
crowded race for the National League's 
batting championship — have practically 
nothing in common except a proclivity 
for getting on base. 

Take Davis. Fidgety Willie, the per- 
petual-motion man, is a 9.7 sprinter who 
beats out bunts, legs out routine ground- 
ers to shortstop and third base, turns or- 
dinary singles into ordinary doubles, 
steals bases and even scores from sec- 
ond base on sacrifice bunts — at least he 
did once against the startled San Fran- 
cisco Giants a couple of weeks ago. 

Now consider Torre. Swarthy Joe, 
who has the worst case of five o’clock 
shadow in baseball (more like noon shad- 
ow), is a 14-flat plodder whose idea of 
a leg hit is a ball hit off someone's leg. 
He runs so slowly that he turns doubles 
into singles, and the only thing he ever 
tries to stretch is his new Cardinal uni- 
form. “You wouldn't say I'm a speed- 
ster,” Torre admits. 

Despite his lack of swiftness, Torre is 
hitting .358 this season and presently 
leads Davis by 14 percentage points in 
the batting race — a ease of the tortoise 
showing the hare some early foot. But 
neither Torre nor Davis believes this can 
remain a private duel for the rest of the 
season. Four-time winner Roberto Cle- 
ment c (.336) is just off the pace. He 
was carping last week that official scor- 
ers have robbed him of two other bat- 
ting titles in the past and are out to 
deny him another one this year. Torre's 
teammate, Lou Brock, is at .337, and 
he has the speed, like Davis, to avoid ex- 
tended slumps. Two long shots. Cubs 
Glenn Beckcrt and Joe Pepitone, refuse 


to wilt, and a couple of former batting 
champions, Matty Alou of the Cardinals 
and Pete Rose of the Reds, are still close 
enough to get hot and take it all. "You 
don’t win a batting championship until 
the last day of the year,” Davis says. 

Neither The Tortoise nor The Hare 
has ever won a batting title — and they 
both have been in the majors for a dec- 
ade — but past performance gives no 
reliable clue to their present form, be- 
cause both are swinging with new bat- 
ting philosophies. Torre — who turned 
31 Sunday, three months after Davis — 
has altered his physique as well as his 
technique. 

With a .297 lifetime mark, Torre has 
always been a high-average hitter, but 
he began making changes at the plate 
after going to St. Louis three seasons 
ago in a trade for Orlando Cepeda. Be- 
fore that, while playing with the Braves, 
he was a roly-poly 225-pound, spaghetti- 
loving catcher with a home-run swing. 
“I hit 36 homers one year for the 
Braves,” he says, “and that's all the peo- 
ple in Atlanta ever talked about.” Now 
Torre is a svelte, 200-pound, water-gulp- 
ing third baseman who disdains the long 
ball. Instead, he plays Ping-Pong with 
line drives off the synthetic grass at Busch 
Stadium. The typical 1971 Torre hit is 
a vicious one-bouncer between short and 
third, or a shot off the outfield wall. 

“I stand a little closer to the plate 
here in St. Louis,” Torre says, “and try 
to concentrate on attacking the ball. I'm 
never a defensive hitter, not even when 
the pitcher has two strikes on me. Then 
I just protect the plate a little more and 
try to go to right." According to Bate- 
man, who calls the pitches for the Expos, 
the best place to pitch Torre is high 
and inside. “But you really have to pin- 
point it there,” Bateman says, “and there 
aren't many pitchers in baseball who 
can throw to an exact spot. If you get 


the ball a little down or a little into the 
middle on Torre he will kill it. Put it 
this way: you pitch him carefully. With 
him, a walk isn't all that bad." 

After his first year with St. Louis, Tor- 
re started on a high-protein diet and 
now has lost more than 25 pounds. When 
dieting he drinks eight glasses of water 
every day and goes heavy on beef and 
cottage cheese. Among the no-nos are 
beer (does Gussie Busch know that?), 
most vegetables and, of course, spaghetti. 
“I always felt tired and stale in the late 
innings until I went on my diet,” Torre 
says. “Now I feel strong all game.” 

Playing third base, instead of catching, 
also helps Torre maintain his strength. 
“I'm not up and down, down and up 
all the time anymore,” he says. “And 
it’s a big change mentally, too. When 
you catch, you've got to be thinking 
about the other club's hitters all the time. 
You never really have time to think about 
your own hitting. Sure, you have to think 
at third base, but between innings you 
can concentrate on your own hitting, 
not how you will have to pitch the oth- 
er club’s hitters the next inning.” 

Torre usually bats cleanup for the Car- 
dinals, following Brock and Alou and 
Ted Simmons, a young catcher who is 
hitting .307 despite all the thinking he 
has to do. Thus, with three .300 hitters 
in front of him, there is usually some- 
body on base for the pitcher to worry 
about when Torre comes to bat. Against 
the Expos one night last week Brock 
led off the game with a walk, Alou bunt- 
ed for a hit and Simmons singled to 
load the bases. Torre stepped up, picked 
his pitch and lined a single to left field 
that scored two runs. In his next at bat 
he drove in another Cardinal run with 
a sceing-cye single between third base 
and shortstop. "Base hits,” Joe cooed. 
“Love those base hits.” 

While Torre, whose .325 average tied 




The swift (and now sure ) Willie Davis poses with the swarthy (and now slim) Joe Torre. 


Manny Sanguillcn for second place in 
the 1970 batting race, has been an oc- 
casional member of the league's top ten, 
Davis is a relatively new resident in that 
community. He had eight erratic sea- 
sons with the Dodgers, his average rang- 
ing from .238 to .294, until he finally 
hit .311 in 1969 and then followed that 
with a .305 average last year after a hor- 
rendous start. Davis now will admit that 


he practically wasted those first eight 
years in the majors. It took him that 
long to prove to himself that he was 
not Willie Mays or Henry Aaron or 
Frank Robinson or Babe Ruth — or who- 
ever struck his fancy at the time. Rath- 
er than hit like Willie Davis, he would 
adopt some other hitter's style and try 
to Xerox it at the plate. And he would 
fail. “I’m hitting my way now," he says. 


Davis always seems to be in motion. 
When he gets up in the morning he usu- 
ally goes to a driving range and hits sev- 
eral buckets of golf balls. "It helps my 
hands,” he says. "Releasing the hands 
in golf is like releasing the hands in base- 
ball." Once at the ball park he turns on 
his stereo cassettes and relaxes to the 
sounds of groups like the Supremes. He 
simulates putting strokes in the club- 
house with a bat, plays pepper constant- 
ly with the bat boys and hits fungoes to 
the outfield. "I've always got to have a 
bat in my hands,” he says. "I've always 
got to be loose.” 

At bat he is, naturally, a nervous hit- 
ter. After going through a long series of 
muscle-stretching contortions, he will 
step into the batter’s box, take his stance 
and start to wiggle his left elbow. After 
every pitch he moves out of the box, 
reaches down, picks up dirt with his 
left hand, rolls the dirt around and then 
rubs it into his right hand — as a tennis 
player does with sawdust. Then he bangs 
his bat against his cleats, touches the 
baseball cap tucked in his left rear pock- 
et, reaches down again to adjust the flap 
on his cleats and steps back into the 
box — ready, at last, to torment the al- 
ready thoroughly tormented pitcher with 
a line drive. 

Normally, left-handed batters are sus- 
ceptible to low, outside pitches. Not 
Davis. "He flicks those things to short 
or third and then beats them out,” Bate- 
man says. "What we try to do is pitch 
to his strength. We like to pitch him in- 
side. That way he'll pull the ball, and 
if he hits it to the right side of the in- 
field at least we have a chance to 
throw him out.” 

Bateman thinks that Davis would be 
a certain .400 hitter if Dodger Stadium 
had synthetic turf instead of old-fash- 
ioned grass. "Just imagine all those line 
drives of his that the infielders barely 
catch in their webbing. They’re doubles 
or even triples on a rug.” 

Davis, meanwhile, laughs off the way 
that pitchers around the league arc 
throwing to him now. “So they’re pitch- 
ing me inside," he says, "and I'm pull- 
ing the ball. I'm hitting, what — .350? If 
I were one of those pitchers I’d try to 
pitch me someplace else. And real fast.” 
Davis is determined to prove that fast 
and steady can beat slow and steady in 
any race. end 
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AFRICA WAS RIGHT ON IN DIXIE 


Before the biggest and most jubilant track crowd of the year, the U.S. and Africa met down in Durham. The U.S. won, 
but the big attractions were Olympian Kip Keino and Ethiopia’s mixed-up Mirus If ter by PETER CARRY 


T he hollow thunk thunk of conga 
drums and the singsong rhythms of 
bongos pulsed down from the upper rows 
of Duke University's Wallace Wade Sta- 
dium. The scene last weekend in Dur- 
ham. N.C. was not supposed to be mu- 
sical and, in fact, the dozen or more 
drummers were merely spectators at the 
Pan-Africa-U.S.A. International Track 
Meet. Yet their playing sounded the right 
note for the first appearance of an all- 
Africa team in America. 

Indeed, except for the alternately bi- 
zarre and brilliant races of a tiny Ethi- 
opian distance runner, Mirus Iftcr, the 
meet was more a triumph of spirit than 
of track. There were no major records 
at Durham, where the weather was too 
hot and muggy and the recently resur- 
faced track too springy. There were, how- 
ever, plenty of firsts. Never before had 
the visitors joined together as one team, 
all wearing the same green uniform with 
the gold letters A-F-R-I-C-A across the 
backs and lining up behind one flag, 
the banner of the 14-nation Supreme 
Council for Sport in Africa. 

Whether the Supreme Council's 
achievement in Pan-Africanism will have 
any political impact on that continent 
is doubtful, but it was immediately clear 
that the presence of a unified African 
team was a unique occasion for Amer- 
icans. The meet was the first of inter- 
national stature ever held in the South, 
and it was a success, drawing financial 
backing from the local government and 
businesses and a surprising total crowd 
of 52,000 for the two days. It also pro- 
vided a moment of special pride for the 
Afro-Americans who made up most of 
the U.S. team. And it was an hour of tri- 
umph for Leroy Walker, the dynamic 
black coach at Durham's North Carolina 
Central University who dared to dream 
of bringing Africa to the South. 
Although the visiting men lost 111- 


78 and the U.S. women easily won, the 
meet demonstrated that Africa continues 
to heat up as an incubator for track 
and field talent. Africans won five Gold 
Medals at the 1968 Olympics in Mexico 
City, but all were regarded with sus- 
picion because the winners were accus- 
tomed to competition at high altitudes. 
The African men won the same number 
of first-place medals in Durham, along 
with nine seconds, including unexpected 
ones in the shotput and discus. Two of 
the wins, Kipchoge Keino’s in the 1,500 
meters (3:37.5) and John Akii-Bua's in 
the intermediate hurdles (49 flat), were 
tainted despite their brilliance by the ab- 
sence of America's — and the world's — 
best. Miler Marty Liquori and hurdler 
Ralph Mann, the only two runners with 
better times than the Africans in those 
events this season, decided to compete 
in Europe instead of in Durham, a de- 
cision that hardly enhanced their sport. 
Robert Ouko in the 800 meters and stee- 
plechaser Ben Jipcho won clear victories 
over the best U.S. competition. For the 
U.S., Pat Matzdorf, the new world rec- 
ord holder, showed his consistency by 
easily clearing 7' 4" on his first try. 

The Africans might have won six men's 
events had it not been for the strange hap- 
penings during Ifter's 5,000-meter race 
against Steve Prefontaine. Prefontaine 
was expected to be an easy winner, be- 
cause nobody west of the Blue Nile had 
ever heard of Ifter. Nobody was likely 
to notice him cither. He may stand as 
much as 5' 4", but it is hard to be sure 
since he speaks only Amharic, reticent 
Amharic at that. When an interpreter 
asked him how tall he is, Iftcr deepened 
the furrows on his already worried-look- 
ing face and answered, “I don't know.” 

In the 5,000 meters, while Prefontaine 
maintained his usual steady pace, Ifter 
kept shifting position between first and 
fourth. Then with 300 yards to go on 


the next-to-last lap, Ifter broke into a 
sprint. Prefontaine kicked briefly with 
him and then slackened back to his usu- 
al speed. When Ifter reached the finish 
line to begin the gun lap, he led Pre- 
fontaine by 40 yards. He threw up his 
hands in supposed victory and came to 
a stop, thinking the race was over. In 
the ensuing confusion, Prefontaine com- 
pleted the final lap and won in 13:57.6. 

After the race Ifter, looking even more 
worried than ever, said he never saw 
the lap cards, that he could not under- 
stand shouts from the sidelines and that 
he was accustomed to hearing bells, not 
a gun, signal the final lap. A teammate 
informed the press that Ifter was “bit- 
ter” about the whole affair. 

To Prefontaine it was simply confus- 
ing. “I really didn't understand it until 
he put up his arms,” Prefontaine said. 
“It came as much as a shock to me as 
it did to him. 1 was looking forward to 
that last lap. He sprinted for about 100 
yards down the backstrctch, but then 
he was already starting to come back to 
me and I hadn’t even begun my kick. 
Still, I don't like to win that way. No- 
body likes tainted victories. I'd just as 
soon run it again.” 

After the race, Jean Claude Ganga, 
the African team manager, reprimanded 
the interpreter who had been brought 
to the meet to count laps for Ifter but 
had failed to take his post at tracksidc. 
Ganga said of Ifter's error, “In some 
countries it's a gong, gong, in others 
it's a bing, bing, bing. Here it's a boom. 
He did not know this.” 

Ifter’s confusion immediately won the 
crowd's sympathy, and meet officials 
awarded the Ethiopian a winner's watch 

continued 

Sprinting ahead of Prefontaine in the 5.000 
meters, ifter romps away to a hand-waving 
victory- but something got lost in translation. 
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RIGHT ON continued 


for his efforts. They might not have been 
so generous with the jewelry if they had 
known what he would do the next day in 
the 10,000 against Frank Shorter. For 
this longer race, Ifter changed his style. 
Through virtually all of the first 24 laps 
he remained a step behind Shorter, nev- 
er passing the American when he slowed, 
yet remaining on Shorter's heels when- 
ever he stepped up the tempo to try to 
build a lead. With an interpreter and a 
bell at trackside, along with the usual 
lap cards and gun, Ifter made no mis- 
takes in this race. At the start of the 
final lap he sprinted away from Short- 
er, opening a 20-yard lead in the back- 
stretch. Shorter, who felt overraced 
after an active spring and reluctantly 
agreed to appear in Durham only the 
day before the meet began, started his 
kick in the final turn and pulled even 
with Ifter at the top of the homestretch. 
But he got no farther. Despite the 91° 
heat, the African found the drive for an- 
other sprint and dashed away to a 10- 
yard victory in 28:53.1. 

Now it was the Americans' turn for an- 
noyance. Shorter was displeased at hav- 
ing had to set the pace for the entire race, 
a grueling role over the nearly 25 laps of 
the 10,000 meters. “It's not a code of be- 
havior, nothing like that," explained 
steeplechaser Mike Manley. "It’s just a 
feeling distance runners have among 
themsel ves that a man who does not want 
to lead the whole way shouldn’t be made 
by his opponents to keep the lead. Things 
like this can cause bad feelings.” 

Shorter, who ended up with his slow- 
est time of the year, felt he had been ill- 
prepared. “That's the last time that will 
happen,” he said. “You need two weeks 
to get ready for something like this, in- 
stead of doing a full 20-mile workout 
as I did on Thursday, then coming out 
and hoping to hang on. I guess it was 
just delusions of grandeur. I thought I 
was strong enough to do it.” 

It was a similar fragile grandeur that 
Ebenezcr Moses Debrah, the ambassa- 
dor from Ghana, sought when he pre- 
dicted that Africa would win most of the 
events. “The greatest athletes in your 
country are from Africa,” he warned 
North Carolina Governor Bob Scott at 
the airport before a lavish reception at 

Urged on by the predominantly black crowd, 
smiling Kip Keino ran the 1.500 meters in a 
fine 3:37.5 and then mixed happily with fans. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY NilL LClfCR 


the Governor's Mansion in Raleigh. 
“And, Africa can't lose against itself. 
Since you're from cigarette country, 
maybe you'd better switch than fight." 

America's black athletes and the pre- 
dominantly black crowd at Duke came 
near to agreeing with him. Each Af- 
rican victory w-as heartily cheered, and 
students from Malcolm X Liberation 
University in Greensboro, N.C. held up 
signs in French, Swahili and English 
which read, “Welcome to our brothers 
and sisters,” and “We are the people of 
Africa.” After each event the drummers 
stopped their pounding long enough to 
recompute their special black, red and 
green scoreboard that listed the totals un- 
der the headings Africa and White. Their 
final tally read 185-83. 

“It feels good, man, to finally be run- 
ning in this meet after all those political 
meets against the Germans, Russians and 
French," said John Smith, who flew back 
from Europe to win the 400 meters in 
45.7, the 200 in 20.7, and help the U.S. 
mile relay team to a 3:03.5 victory. “In- 
stead of just having the Africans grouped 
on something called the world team in 
meets with Russian and American teams, 
it’s good to be running only against 
them.” 

“You’re not really running against 
them,” interrupted retired long jumper 
Ralph Boston. “It's more like running 
with them.” 

It was a similar sense of something spe- 
cial that inspired Leroy Walker to bring 
the Pan-Africa-U.S.A. meet to North 
Carolina. Walker, who has been shut- 
tling to Africa since 1960 to coach na- 
tional teams, run clinics for the State 
Department and formulate development 
plans for the Peace Corps, first men- 
tioned the possibility of such an affair 
four years ago. But it was not until he 
and AAU track and field director Ollan 
Cassell met in an Oslo sauna bath last 
summer that the decision to go ahead 
with the meet was made. “For a long 
time after that I thought the heat had 
got to us," Walker s ys. 

To add to the impression that he had 
gone mad. Walker managed to convince 
the AAU to hold the meet in Durham, 
this despite bids from New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Detroit and Oakland. The larg- 
est previous track crowd in North Car- 
olina had been 2,000. But with the help 
of some local money, including a S 10,000 
grant from the city of Durham, Walker 
put together an event that was success- 


ful far beyond the dreams of even his 
heated-up imagination. “Four or five 
years ago — maybe half a dozen years 
ago, I don't want to sell anybody short — 
this meet could not have been held in 
Carolina,” he says. “We couldn't have 
gotten a meeting of the minds to do it.” 
Last week, most of Durham's citizenry 
seemed intent on using the meet as ev- 
idence of general civic togetherness. And 
all things considered, it was pretty im- 
pressive evidence. 

Still there were loud voices saying that 
10 African track meets cannot cure the 
problems lingering in Durham — and 
most cities. Black leader Howard Fuller 
greeted the visiting ambassadors by call- 
ing on them to tour the seamier side of 
Durham. Some Durham citizens did take 
a few of the African athletes into the 
ghettos for a brief visit, a tour that must 
have changed some African preconcep- 
tions about the lavish American way of 
life. Ivory Crockett, who was second in 
the 100 meters to Jim Green, said that 
when the African athletes go home and 
tell what they saw, "No one will be- 
lieve them. They will be surprised to 
hear that we aren't all living in brick 
houses and have nice cars.” And the 
Duke student newspaper editorialized, 
“While the Duke athletic department 
gloried in the international track meet, 
what about the rest of Duke? Just be- 
cause there are black athletes from Af- 
rica and from America competing in 
Wade Stadium does not mean that Duke 
is any less exploitative or discriminatory 
in its everyday policies toward black 
workers and black students.” 

But Leroy Walker appreciated the real 
meaning of his meet; that the mere fact 
it took place in Durham indicated mas- 
sive changes, but not so much change 
that tickets could be priced too high. 
“We arc charging only SI. 50 and S2.50 
to go to the meet," he said one day last 
week. “That's cheaper than some high 
school basketball games around here. I 
didn't want anyone who wanted to see 
this meet to say, ‘I'd like to go, but I 
can't afford it.’ Two $5 tickets, which is 
the price at most stadiums, would be 
too much. It’s equal to a lot of people's 
grocery bill for the week.” 

Saturday's crowd of 34,000 was the 
largest for a track meet in the U.S. this 
year, and it was made up largely of the 
people Walker hoped his low prices 
would attract, including a few proud 
drummers. end 
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HE HAS HEAVY THINGS 
ON HIS MIND 

Monday's fight with Jimmy Ei/is barely interests him. Only in the gym, 
before an audience, does he seem like the old AH by TEX MAULE 


I t is like watching a late late movie on 
television. The image is a little blurred 
and the action has slowed down and 
only once in a while, in a stretch that 
has not been flawed, do you see the 
clear, exciting image you remember from 
the years gone by. 

Maybe it is more like watching a ball- 
player in an Oldtimers game, the first 
year after he has retired. Most of the 
physical skills are still there, but his life 
has changed and he has other things on 
his mind. Once he gets back into the 
swing of it, he looks almost the way he 
did as a star. 

Muhammad Ali (see cover), a bit trim- 
mer than he was on the night Joe Fra- 
zier knocked him down and took un- 
disputed claim to the heavyweight cham- 
pionship of the world, is almost indis- 
tinguishable from the young Cassius 
Clay who beat Sonny Liston in Miami 
Beach. He is bigger and stronger but, 
when he wants to, he moves with the 
same ineffable grace and speed and the 
left hand still flicks like a snake's tongue. 
But in the quiet of his hotel room, he is 
a different man 

!n the eld days he was always on stage. 
In his hotel before the first Liston fight 
he was nevei still. He was on his feet, 
dancing, watching himself in the mir- 
ror, talking about what he would do to 
Liston, appreciating the appreciation of 
his audience, even if the audience was 
only one man. 

In his room last week in Houston he 
lay quietly on his bed going over a thick 
sheaf of cards upon which he had made 
notes for a lecture that he calls The In- 
toxication of Life. He did not really care 
much about the fight coming up with 
Jimmy Ellis, who was his sparring part- 
ner for most of the big fights of his 
career. 


“This is very heavy stuff," he said, 
waving the cards. “Very heavy. But it 
ain't as heavy as another lecture I do 
called The Inner Man." He tapped him- 
self on the chest. 

“The Inside Man," he said. 

When he was younger, his face, even 
in repose, was alight with mischief. Now 
it is rather somber, the planes wider and 
beginning to grow heavier with age. It 
is only when he is in the gymnasium, 
working out and reacting to a crowd, 
that flashes of the old lively Ali show. 

He went across the street to the As- 
trohall, next to the Astrodome, to work 
out early in the afternoon. Jimmy Ellis 
was finishing and Ali sat in the crowd, 
watching. Once the spectators realized 
he was there, he was surrounded and 
he began to respond to the attention 
like an old trouper. 

He crouched behind the row of peo- 
ple in front of him, pretending to hide, 
glaring at Ellis with a menacing look. 
Ellis saw him and grinned but said 
nothing, and Ali sat up again. Now 
youngsters were approaching him for 
autographs. 

The crowd around him grew and his 
face began to lighten and he said, “That 
Ellis is ugly. He so ugly he ought to do- 
nate his face to the National Wildlife Bu- 
reau." He waited for the laughter to die 
down with all the sense of timing of an 
old vaudevillian. 

When it had stopped he said, “Me, 
I'm so pretty they ought to declare my 
face a national resource." 

That morning, lying in bed, he had 
said, "I don't have to go through the 
act anymore. Different things intoxicate 
you different times in your life. You get 
intoxicated by the wine of success and 
you want more and more success. You 
get intoxicated by different things in ev- 



ery stage of life. The child is intoxi- 
cated by a toy, the man by a car. All of 
life is intoxication." 

He had begun by speaking quietly, al- 
most inaudibly. but as he went on, his 
voice grew louder, until finally he was 
orating. 

“What gives you satisfaction and pride 
one time, the next time may humiliate 
you," he said. "When you think about 
it, you say to yourself, 'Why was I such 
a fool?’ You think you must do this 
thing or that thing, then you find your- 
self on another road, doing something 
else. You just floating on the sea of life, 
the ocean of activity.” 

He was asked how he felt about the 
Supreme Court decision that vindicated 
his position on the draft. 

“Blank,” he said. "Blank. It's like a 
man been in chains all his life and sud- 
denly the chains taken off. He don't re- 
alize he's free until he get the circulation 
back in his arms and legs and start to 
move his fingers. Then all at once he 
knows the chains gone and he can move 
about freely again. I don't really think 
I'm going to know how that feel until I 
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When Joe Frazier turned up. AH went into his 

start to travel, go to foreign countries, see 
those strange people in the street, then 
I'm gonna know I'm free. But it ain't 
meant that much to me yet." 

His face was still solemn and thought- 
ful. He is no longer a laughing man in 
the privacy of his room. 

Later, watching Ellis, with more and 
more of the crowd giving its attention to 
him, he was different. Ellis finished his 
workout and Ali said, “Nine rounds. 
That's till he did. Now I'm gonna do 
twenty." 

Ellis left the ring and walked down the 
aisle near where Ali was sitting and Ali 
crouched down behind the seats again. 
Ellis passed, studiously ignoring him, 
then whirled and pointed at him and 
yelled "You!'' and Ali grinned. 

“Don't jump now," Ellis said. “You 
better jump when you get in the ring." 

"You in trouble.” Ali said. “Without 
no endurance, come July 26, you better 
up your insurance." He listened to the 
laughter of the crowd with pleasure, then 
went to dress for his own workout. 

In the morning there had been no signs 
of lightheartedness. 


flamboyant act. downing and orating. But in 

“You only live in the present," he had 
said. “The past is a dream and the fu- 
ture is a mist. The great moments pass 
away. What amuses man is to be puzzled, 
not to know the outcome of a boxing 
match or a baseball game. A man is nev- 
er satisfied. First they had to make a car, 
then that wasn't enough, so they made 
an airplane and that wasn't enough, so 
they had to land on the moon." 

In the old days he used to indulge his 
imagination on flights like this, surrep- 
titiously eyeing his audience to see if they 
were buying his put-on. Now he was per- 
fectly serious. 

Someone asked him about the fight, if 
he took Ellis seriously, and he frowned. 
He did not want to talk about the fight. 

“It’s not the same anymore," he said. 
“Used to be, before the Liston fights, all 
I thought about was fight, fight, fight, be 
the greatest, be the champion. Now it’s 
like I go to work, put in eight hours a 
day, do my job. I got other things on my 
mind, heavy things." 

In the afternoon, in public, he wore the 
mask of the old Ali. When he got in the 
ring, with a crowd of some 200 watching 


•ivate he says, “ It's not the same anymore." 

him, he leaned on the ropes for a few min- 
utes, looking at the people, sweating 
from 10 rounds on the light and heavy 
bags. He seemed fit, but there was still 
a smudge of fat blurring the outlines of 
the heavy muscles in his upper body. 

Angelo Dundee, who has trained Ellis 
and Ali in almost all of their fights, is 
training Ellis for this one, since he is both 
manager and trainer for Ellis and he was 
only trainer for Ali. Dundee was stand- 
ing in the back of the auditorium and Ali 
waved at him. 

"Angelo Dundee!" he said. "People 
ask me do I miss Angelo Dundee. Naw, 
I don't miss Angelo Dundee/ All he got 
is the connection and the complexion. 
Now I got a trainer took Sugar Ray Rob- 
inson as a barefoot little boy in Harlem, 
made him into almost as great a cham- 
pion as me. Only reason he ain't got the 
reputation is because he colored." 

His trainer for this fight is Harry 
Wiley, a small and phlegmatic black 
man who did, indeed, train Sugar Ray 
for 23 years, and was cornerman for 
Kid Chocolate and Henry Armstrong. 

“He taught me some new tricks," Ali 
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A LI continued 


yelled to Angelo. “Seven lef" hooks in 
a row! Brrrrrrrp!” He made a sound 
like a machine gun and laughed with 
the crowd. Now he was warming up, 
the crowd with him, beginning to dance 
around the ring, once doing the Ali 
shuffle. 

“This year going to make my whole 
life," he had said in the morning, very 
seriously. “What I want to do is buy a 
150-unit housing development in Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, and I got other things on 
my mind I want to do. I got other lec- 
tures I want to write.’’ 

“He looks like he’s in pretty good 
shape," Angelo said, watching him work 
with one of the two burly sparring part- 
ners he has with him, both of whom 
are more of the style of Joe Frazier than 
of Jimmy Ellis. “But he was in good 
shape for Frazier, too. His problem is 
he isn't concentrating on lighting any- 
more. The day of the Frazier light some 
movie people came to me and said they 
wanted to shoot some pictures of him 
for a movie he’s doing and I said ‘Hell, 
no!' and the minute l turned my back 
he’s doing the movie bit. On the day of 
the light!" 

In the ring Ali was fighting flat-foot- 
ed, not trying to punish his sparring part- 
ner. He has never been vicious in the 



For E/lis, defeating Ali is an obsession. 


gymnasium; on this hot, humid after- 
noon he contented himself with produc- 
ing an occasional flurry of lovely, quick 
combinations near the end of each round. 
When he does that, the old Ali is there 
again, the big arms moving with pre- 
cise, flickering speed, the jabs snapping 
back the head of the other man. 

Ellis, watching from the back of the 
hall, shook his head. 

“Float like a butterfly?" he said. “He 
float like a elephant. After this light they 
gonna be a new saying about him. Buzz 
like a buzz saw, fall like a tree!" 

For Ellis, this is by far the biggest 
fight of his life; he has looked forward 
to meeting Ali for years. 

“I don’t care if 1 never win another 
fight as long as I live — if I win this one," 
he said. He is not as impressive, phys- 
ically, as Ali, but there is no hint of fat 
on him and his body is strong and grace- 
ful. “I lived in the shadow of Ali too 
long,” he said. “All those years when I 
was his sparring partner, he's fighting 
and beating men I knew I could beat. I 
guess I been in the ring with him way 
over a thousand rounds and he never 
knocked me down and I knocked him 
down twice. I know everything he do 
and he ain’t gonna change. Nobody gon- 
na teach him any new tricks, no matter 
what he say. I know how he cover up, I 
know how he lean back to get his chin 
out of the way, and when he lean back 
that way he got his stomach sticking 
out." 

Ellis leaned back, tucking in his chin 
and sticking out his stomach. 

“One time I knocked him down with 
a left hook," he said. “Everybody talk 
about how hard I hit with the right, but 
I hit just as hard with the left. Then the 
other time I took a step to the left to 
get away from his jab and I came right 
down the pipe with the right hand and 
down he go. People say he got the reach 
on me but I can lay it on him, reach or 
no reach. It ain’t the reach, it’s what 
you do with it.” 

He watched Ali, now sparring his last 
round of the afternoon, up on his toes, 
moving around with the old dancer's 
skill. It was the first time he had done 
that. 

“They talk about how he dances,” 
Ellis said. "He don’t dance no more. 
He fights flat-footed, just like everybody 
else. Jimmy Ellis, he can dance for 12 
rounds, but not Ali. Look at him.” 

Ali looked very good at the moment, 


moving around the ring quickly, dart- 
ing in and out, hitting accurately and 
hard. 

“Somebody ask me do I hate him, is 
this a grudge fight,” Ellis said. “We pro- 
fessionals. I don’t hate him, he don't 
hate me. But he’s in my way and 1 got 
to get him out of the way to get the cham- 
pionship and that's what I'm gonna do 
next week.” 

Maybe he will. The fight for him is 
an obsession, the culmination of years 
of frustration, and he is superbly pre- 
pared for it. Despite what Ali says, he 
misses Dundee and the men who work 
with Dundee. And this fight is no earth- 
shaking matter for him. 

When the 20-round afternoon was 
over, Ali talked for a while to writers in 
his dressing room, then showered and 
returned to the Astroworld motel. He 
went into the coffee shop and sat down 
and drank a ginger ale, looking tired 
and serious. The act was over. 

“Youth," he said. (He is 29.) “Youth 
is the time of blossoming, the fullness 
of energy. It’s the time of errors and 
faults and the time when you can run 
four, five miles and never be tired. You’re 
full of the intoxication of youth.” 

He crossed his arms on the table top 
and put his head down on them and 
talked very softly. 

“I’m very tired now," he said. "I think 
I’ll take tomorrow off and just rest. Used 
to be, I’d get up at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, run six miles, come back to my 
room and lie down and rest a few min- 
utes, then go down in the lobby and 
mix with the people, then go work out 
in the gym and rest a little more and 
then I’d be out on the streets, talk- 
ing with everybody and walking around 
and go to bed maybe eleven o'clock at 
night.” 

He sat up and drank thirstily. 

“Now all 1 do is soak up rest," he 
said. "Run, then go to my room and 
just rest. Now I’m gonna go to my room 
and rest until dinner, then go right back 
to my room and go to sleep. I got more 
age on me. It takes away the things you 
can do.” 

He got up and stretched. 

“Besides,” he said, "1 got to do more 
work on The Intoxication of Life. That 
is very heavy." 

He walked away, a heavier man and 
obviously an older one than Cassius 
Clay. Every man ages, but not many ma- 
ture the way he has. END 
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Shrimp 
for a day! 



Introducing the Shrimp. A different kind 
of calculator. It prints. It’s electronic. And 
it fits in the palm of your hand. 

Operating on either its own rechargeable 
energy cell or normal office current, 
it adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides, handles 
constants, performs equations and prints 
all decimals in their proper place. With 
answers up to 12 digits. All for only $379.00. 
Try one in your office for a day. Free. 

Just fill in and send the coupon. Or 
call *(800) 631-1971 free for the 
Monroe Office nearest you. There is 
no charge or obligation. 
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Company 
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dl Monroe.The Calculator Company 

550 Central Avenue, Orange, New Jersey 07051 
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that American 
servicemen brought 
home with them. The 
TC was the spark that 
ignited the sports car 
phenomenon and 
we sold a surprising < 

10,000 TC's J 
by 1950. 


MG-TD. The TD took 
over where the TC left off 
and the idea of a high-per- 
formance sports car continued 
to attract new fans. By 
1954. the TD had hit M 
30.000 in sales. 


MGAThis is the MG sports car 
that sold more units than any other 
sports car ever before. The number, 
an incredible 100,000 by 1962. 


MGB. This is the MG that’s now ^ 

holding down the all rime best-seller 
position. The B. made in both Con- 
vertible and GT versions, reached the 
record breaking 250,000 mark a short time ago. 




A great idea. 
How it grew into the MGB. 

, And why we’re giving away 

the 250,000th one free. 


The Great 250,000th MGB Giveaway officially closes Sept. 18 
1971. So hurry— act today. For the name of your local 
Austin MG Dealer, dial (800) 631-1971 except in New Jersey 
where the number is (800) 962-2803. Calls are toll free 


British Leyland Motors Inc., Leonia. New Jersey 07605 


MG has always stayed faithful to the idea of a sports car 
unhindered by compromises. And it’s paid off. 

27, 1971, the 250,000th B came off the production line. 
It was designated with a plaque attesting to its historical 
significance in MG history. And, to cap the occasion, 
we are going to give the car away instead of selling it. 

It’s The Great 250,000th MGB Giveaway— and 
it’s easy to get in the running. There’s 
nothing to buy. Just visit an Austin MG 
Dealer and pick up an official entry 
blank with complete details. 

Offer void in the State of Washington 
and wherever prohibited by law. Residents 
of Ohio, and Wisconsin may obtain an entry 
blank by writing to: 250,000th MGB Giveaway, 
Box 250,000, Blair, Nebraska 68009, before Sept. 4, 1971. 


What 

Hath 

Roth 

Got? 



A question that troubled his parents when Arnold Roth was grow- 
ing up has been answered in Roth’s mature years by drawings like 
the ones on these pages. His view of harness horses, as of all 
things, is distinctively his own. When Trainer Delvin Miller gave 
Roth a jog-cart ride behind an amiable nag, he was sure that the 
artist had never before seen such an animal. But Miller was wrong. 
“I got to know a lot of horses when I was a boy in Philadelphia,” 
Roth says, “and they were harnessed — to milk wagons, bread wag- 
ons, ice wagons. ... In fact, I learned plenty from being around 
harness horses. Mostly I learned to watch where I walk. But they 
do give us excitement on the track and attract many sparrows 
to their barns.” Proceed, dear reader, while watching your step. 
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hi scenes Roth describes as being taken from real life, he portrays a horseshoeing 
parlor and a walking ring in Florida after a chilly morning workout. Roth defines real life 
as a "magnacosm of sport," but also says, comfortingly, that it "cannot be trusted." 






During winter competition up north the 
buck st retch provides the real test of a horse's 
fitness and will to survive the rigors of racing. 


Stallions which perform brilliantly on the track 
are put out to stud, where every 
p ospect pleases and only monogamy is vile. 


A horse that performs poorly on the truck is 
" sold to the Amish," who use losers 
to pull surreys or, it is said, for other things. 




Grooms are responsible for the well-being and 
appearance of their charges. No one is 
responsible for the appearance of the grooms. 








continued 


All training leads to the paddock, 
where Roth's hitched horses 
reluctantly head out for the next race. 
Those in the foreground have just 
finished and are thinking about trying 
another line of work. 
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If you could get close enough 
you’d see he’s smoking 
a Gold Label Light Brigade. 


The man who is usually surrounded 
by people is a man who usually 
surrounds himself with things of 
good taste. 

Like a handsomely crafted Gold 
Label cigar. 

Gold Label comes in a fine selection 
of sizes and shapes. You too will 
find one to fit your public image as 
well as your private one. 

Light one up, and treat yourself to 
the mild aroma of rich imported 


tobaccos. Those first puffs are 
always a pleasure to the senses. 

The last puffs, always a confirma- 
tion of your first impression. 

If you're a man who makes a 
winning impression, smoke a 
Gold Label Light Brigade. It's the 
cigar other people like to be around 



PAIMA CANDELA • JAGUAR • CORONA DE VILLE • PANETEIA GRANDE • SWAGGER • DINO 



Part 2: GETTING MY KICKS 


A DECADE OF REVENGE 

by GEORGE BLAND A with JACK OLSEN 

The senior citizen of the AFL looks back upon a tumultuous 10 years in which he showed— 
in order— the Bears, the Oilers, the Raiders and the whole world that he wasn't dead yet 



In the year of my involuntary retirement from the Chi- 
I cago Bears, the year when I was 32 years old and 
washed up, a great thing happened to pro football. The 
American Football League was formed. I can still hear 
the laughter. The entrenched owners and their toadies in 
the National Football League sat back and almost split 
their sides. Or pretended to. But after the AFL won two 
Super Bowls and in general proved its equality and often 
its superiority, some of the laughter died down. I don’t 
hear those choice descriptions of the AFL anymore. Phras- 
es like “the humpties” or “the Mickey Mouse league.” 

Let me tell you something: the AFL was never a Mick- 
ey Mouse league. 1 went straight to Houston that first 
AFL season — 1960 — and I’ve played every year in the 
AFL since (now it’s all the National Football League, but 
I still think of myself as an AFL player and I always will). 
I’ve had a front-row seat from game one right up to last 
season’s Super Bowl, and I only regret that we didn’t 
have a Super Bowl from the very first. But the NFL guys 
ducked us. And they were wise. We’d have held our own, 
more than held our own. 

You’ll have to excuse me for getting a little hot under 
the collar, but those of us who were charter players in the 
AFL had to take all kinds of guff from the propagandists 
of the older league, and it got a little tiresome. Even some 
of my own brothers used to put the AFL down. They’d 
say to me, "Yeah, George, you’re having some great years 
down there at Houston. Too bad it’s not in the real league." 

continued 
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BLANDA continued 


It seems funny, now that 1 look back 
on it, but the only reason 1 got to Hous- 
ton was a lost kicking tee. Otherwise, I 
might have gone to San Diego. When 
the AFL was formed, I knew I was go- 
ing to catch on somewhere, but I didn't 
know where and I didn't particularly 
care. 1 just wanted to play football, to 
prove to George Halas and the Chi- 
cago Bears that J had a Jot of good 
years left. A phone call came from Sid 
Gillman, the newly appointed head 
coach of the Los Angeles Chargers (they 
became the San Diego Chargers the next 
year), and he said he wanted me to be 
his No. 1 quarterback. The offer was in- 
viting. But I remembered a time a few 
years earlier when the Bears played Gill- 
man’s Los Angeles Rams, and somehow 
we misplaced our kicking tee. I hollered 
over to the Ram bench, “Could we bor- 
row your kicking tee?" The Rams were 
losing, and they were all in a bad mood, 
and Sid Gillman hollered back, “Go to 
hell.” Right then and there I said to my- 
self that 1 would never have anything 
to do with Gillman. And now he was 
on the phone all sweet and nice and tell- 
ing me to come out to Los Angeles and 
have an expense-paid weekend on him 
while we talked things over. “Forget it, 
Sid!" I said. “I'll never play for you.” 

But when the Houston team tele- 
phoned, that was another story. First 
off. I knew that Texas millionaire Bud 
Adams was the bankrolled and therefore 
I knew no one on the club would ever 
go hungry. I also knew that Houston 
had accumulated some real talent. The 
best college football player in the coun- 
try in 1959 was Billy Cannon of LSU, 
the Heisman Trophy winner, and Hous- 
ton had landed him with a huge bonus 
offer. They also had fine players like 
Charley Tolar, Charley Hennigan, Bob 
Talamini and Jerry Hclluin, and a coach- 
ing staff that included the old Cleveland 
Brown star, Lou Rymkus. All in all, 
Houston looked like a good bet. So I 
signed — a two-year, no-cut, non-release, 
no-trade contract — at double my 1958 
salary on the Bears. Somebody wrote 
that I was the fourth-highest-paid quar- 
terback in pro football behind Norm 
Van Brocklin, Bobby Layne and John 
Unitas. 

From our very first practice I real- 
ized something. Almost every player on 
the Oilers had been cut from one NFL 
team or another, and they were burn- 
ing. Seething! They were out to prove 


something and they would poleax their 
grandmothers to prove it. Even in a 
scrimmage you had to protect yourself. 
In the best years of my instructional 
league, the NFL, I'd never seen hitting 
like that. Why. we played one early game 
where I thought we'd fill every hospital 
bed in town. If memory serves, 15 play- 
ers were carried off the field, six of them 
knocked cold. 

We played our first exhibition game 
against Dallas at Tulsa, and if I ever 
had any doubts about the quality of 
AFL football, I lost them quickly. Dal- 
las was owned by Lamar Hunt, another 
one of those Texans who could have 
bought the whole NFL out of petty cash, 
and it had players like Cotton Davidson, 
Mel Branch, Sherrill Headrick and John- 
ny Robinson. Those guys hit! I found 
out that 280 pounds of AFL tackle feels 
just like 280 pounds of NFL tackle. One 
time 1 was lying there under about a 
ton of Dallas players, and for some rea- 
son a quote from George Halas popped 
into my head. “The AFL's caliber must 
be low,” Halas had said. “Even Blanda 
can make a team.” 

We lost that opening exhibition game 
27-10 before a howling mob of about 
800 fans, but we didn't care. We were 
all so happy to be playing professional 
football, and we knew our team would 
jell. After the game Lamar Hunt him- 
self came into our dressing room to shake 
my hand, and I said. “I'm honored, 
Mr. Hunt, but what made you want to 
meet me?" 

“Oh,” he said, “I just wanted to see 
how somebody so old could play foot- 
ball." Eleven years have passed, and Mr. 
Hunt still likes to rag me about my age. 
Last season he gave me an award at a 
football dinner, and then he told the 
crowd about a friend of his who watched 
me play and commented, “Why, this 
George Blanda is as good as his father 
who used to play for Houston.” 

We won the league that first year with 
the wildest offense you've ever seen. Our 
passing attack was equal to anything in 
the NFL. When we sent Billy Cannon 
out of the backfield and players like 
Charley Hennigan and Bill Grornan and 
Johnny Carson out of their end posi- 
tions, there wasn't any team that could 
cover us. Throwing to those guys was 
like beating up a baby. I remember a 
grudge game against Los Angeles where 
I threw the ball 55 times and completed 
31 for 366 yards and three touchdowns, 


and Jackie Kemp, the Charger quarter- 
back, hit 18 of 37 for 296 yards and 
two touchdowns. Those were exciting 
games, not the slow, stodgy NFL style 
at all, but naturally the NFL writers 
didn't credit our offenses for the excit- 
ing football, they simply discredited our 
defenses. 

In that first year at Houston I really 
enjoyed watching fhe progress of the 
great Chicago Bears, the team that had 
retired me at age 32. One week the Bears 
lost 41-13 to Green Bay and the fol- 
lowing week they lost 42-0 to Cleveland. 
On the day of that Cleveland debacle 
our Houston team beat Buffalo 31-23 
to nail down the AFL Eastern cham- 
pionship. Afterward I told reporters, 
“That was the first part of the reason I 
came back to football — to show the 
Bears. We can make it complete by beat- 
ing Los Angeles in the championship.” 
We beat the Chargers 24-16, and you’ll 
have to excuse me if I gloat a little bit; 
remember. I'd been up at Chicago 
dying of frustration for 10 years of 
my life. I threw three touchdown pass- 
es in that championship game and 
kicked a field goal to account for all 
our scoring, and even my old enemy 
Sid Gillman admitted afterward, “Blan- 
da was the difference.” 

The Bears had one of their worst sea- 
sons. They finished with a 36-0 loss to 
Detroit and in their last three games 
they lost by a total score of 119-13. I 
felt redeemed. The record now showed 
that I wasn't the culprit, that Chicago 
could lose big without me, and another 
team could win big with me. 

Houston won the championship again 
in 1961, and I was named Player of the 
Year, but in 1962 we lost the title game 
to Dallas and things seemed to go down- 
hill for me at Houston after that. For 
one thing, we had five head coaches in 
five years, and that's not conducive to 
good football. For another, they kept 
trying to appease the local folks by play- 
ing a Texan at quarterback, alternating 
the job with me, and that multiple-quar- 
terback system doesn't work. For a year 
or two we were a very sloppy football 
team, torn and divided. We reached the 
point where we didn't even bother to 
draw up a game plan. Can you imagine 
a pro football team going into big games 
without a game plan? 1 remember once 
when we'd looked bad on the field and 
the general manager, Carroll Martin, 
called us all in for a team meeting. 

continued 
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In a race there are two things 
you can count on. The unexpect- 
m ed and the unpredictable. So 
the car must respond with an al- 
most animal quickness and sure- 
ness. 

Speed alone is not enough. 
Every part of the car must pos- 
sess the utmost in reli- 

BB3 P - 

ing is the ultimate test 

of that. 

We use the classic courses and 
tracks of the world as our research 
laboratories. They are the prov- 



the ultimate 
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ing and improving grounds for 
established ideas. And the head- 
waters of inspiration for new 

It is not incidental that we have 
been the world’s champions for 
the last 3 years in a row. 

The more we race, the more 
features we prove. And only when 
something has passed the test of 
the track does it ever show up on 
a car for the street. 

Everything we’ve learned goes 
into the Mid-Engine Porsche 914 
and the Porsche 911. 

At Porsche we do not race to 
make a name; we race to build a 
car. 

For dealer information call 
(free) 800-553-9550. In Iowa 
(collect) 319-242-1867. 


Florio IG I Porsche 907 "Long tail " I H I Porsche 9 17. World Champion W^cor. 1/ ) Mid-Engine Porsche 9)4 I J I Porsche 9)1. 


RSK Coupe 
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The tip of a Parliament works 
like a cigarette holder works. 


nside every Parliament tip there’s 
, filter that’s recessed. Tucked 
iway from your lips. 

So you don’t taste the filter. 

[ust the good, clean flavor. 

The Parliament tip. 

It may not look like a cigarette 
lolder. But it works like one. 

King-Size and Charcoal ioo’s. 


Kings: 16 mg. “tar". 1.0 mg. nicotine 

100's: 19 mg. "tar", 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Nov. 70 



BLAH DA continued 


“Men,” he said, “we’ve lost three 
straight games and we're going bad and 
we’ve got to levy some fines. Some of 
you people did things out there that 
weren’t in the game plan, and we’ve just 
got to discipline you.” He announced 
that he was going to fine Jim Norton 
S250 for faking a punt and trying to 
run the ball, and he fined John Baker 
$200 for doing something else wrong. 

I was the oldest man on the squad, 
as always, and I got up. 1 said, “You 
can’t fine these men for not following 
the game plan.” 

“Why not?” Martin asked. 

“Because we don’t have a game plan,” 
I said. “We haven’t had a game plan 
all year.” 

He looked stunned. He said, “All 
right, you and Ed Husmann stick around 
and we’ll talk about it.” 

After the meeting Martin said, “Blan- 
da, what kind of a remark was that? 
We have game plans. Don’t we, Ed?” 

“Nope,” said Ed, who was one of 
our tackles. “Haven’t had one since the 
opening game.” 

“Well, what do you do to prepare 
for each game?” 

“We don’t do a thing,” I said. “We 
just go out on the field and do what- 
ever we want to do.” 

“You’re kidding!” 

“No, he’s not,” Husmann said. “How 
can we have a game plan when we don’t 
even have a play book?" 

By the 1965 season things had be- 
come really bad in Houston. The fans 
were on us, and so was the press, and 
one reinforced the other. I seemed to 
be the primary culprit in the public mind, 
a familiar role. I’d pick up the paper 
and I’d read where one of our coaches 
said, “Blanda refuses to grow old grace- 
fully.” Old? I was only 38. That's not 
old. That’s the prime of life. 

Early in the 1966 season a columnist 
in the Houston Chronicle made me real- 
ly think about retirement when he wrote: 
“In a poll to select the most unpopular 
man in town, the odds are overwhelming 
that George Blanda would be very much 
in the running." I had a sore arm, I 
was throwing lousy and I was disgusted. 
Once I had been introduced by the 
P.A. announcer as “the greatest living 
Texan.” Now I was getting booed so 
loud I could hardly bear to run out 
on the field. They actually threw Sno- 
cones at me! 

In March 1967 I was put on waivers 


by the Oilers and got a flowery kiss of 
death. The team announced, “Blanda 
has been one of the truly outstanding 
quarterbacks and placckickers in pro 
football history. It was largely because 
of Blanda's great play and leadership 
that the Oilers dominated the AFL in 
its infancy. ... He is without a doubt 
one of the alltime great strategists ever 
to play the game.” 

Well, the highest praise is always re- 
served for the obituary page, right? This 
was the end, the last-act curtain for the 
old crock, right? I was 39, out on the 
street holding my helmet in my hand. 
“In many respects George Blanda was 
a stranger in Houston,” the Chronicle 
reported, “a man who dropped in out 
of the sky every summer, was either a 
great football player or a terrible bum, 
and then departed in the winter. No 
one knew him well personally. The 
city didn’t understand him and he 
didn’t understand the city. . . . For 
seven long years the man and the city 
cursed each other, kissed each other 
and missed each other.” 

So long, Houston. Hello Oakland. 


By this time everybody who follows pro 
football has heard about the old man’s 
big season last year — maybe the most 
enjoyable, the most rewarding season 
that any 43-year-old quarterback ever 
had. But what people don’t remember 
is how that 1970 season began. Oh, it 
was some kind of enjoyable, rewarding 
beginning all right. I got waived out of 
the league. I was through, finished, dead. 
Lucky for me I had a good off-season 
job with REA Express, so we wouldn’t 
starve. That's what 1 told my wife Bet- 
ty, through my tears. 

I had been traded to the Oakland Raid- 
ers in 1967 for an “unnamed player” — 
how do you like that for ignominy? — 
and from the beginning I clicked with 
the Oakland approach. Every team has 
one person it models itself on, and Oak- 
land’s prototype was Managing General 
Partner Al Davis, who used to be AFL 
commissioner and before that the coach 
of the Raiders. Al Davis is an abrasive 
guy who would be the first to admit 
that not everybody in football is madly 
in love with him. He and I started right 
off with a big loud salary hassle, but 
when it was settled we found that we 
still respected each other. The big thing 
about Al Davis is that he’s a man of 


his word — if he tells you something, 
that’s it. 

Another thing I liked was the Oak- 
land style. Other teams tend to glam- 
orize certain individuals in order to build 
up the box office, but at Oakland ev- 
erything was team. That's all you ever 
heard: team, working together, doing 
our thing as a unit. There were no in- 
dividuals, no prima donnas. The Oak- 
land players accepted me, gray hairs 
and all, right from the outset. I’d 
played against them when I was at Hous- 
ton, and we’d had quite a few years 
to build up a mutual respect. Old 
pros like Dan Birdwell, Ben Davidson, 
Ike Lassiter, Tom Keating — they seemed 
to like my style. I liked the way they 
played and I liked the way the coach- 
es coached. 

Right from the beginning of that 1967 
season we won everything. I played sel- 
dom, mostly because our first-string 
quarterback, Daryle Lamonica, stayed 
in good health, but there was no ques- 
tion that I had a firm lock on the jobs 
of No. 2 quarterback and No. 1 kicker, 
and that was good enough for me. And 
when it got to be late in the season, lo 
and behold, who do you think we had 
to beat to lock up the Western Division 
championship? None other than Hous- 
ton, the team that had benched me in 
favor of a young Texas quarterback with 
peach fuzz on his chin. To make the en- 
counter even more memorable, we 
played them in Houston, where all those 
wonderful Oiler fans had enjoyed years 
of hating my guts. 

When I went out to try a field goal 
early in that game, I got the ovation of 
my life. There were 36,375 fans at Rice 
Stadium, and 36,375 mouths were wide 
open — booing. The stands looked like 
a huge bird nest, with thousands of baby 
birds waiting for their mamas. Every- 
body was booing except the officials, and 
I’m not even sure about them. You 
couldn't hear the snap signal, you 
couldn’t hear anything. In the huddle 
Daryle shouted, "They really love you 
here, don’t they?” 

We set up for a field goal of about 45 
yards, and I missed it. That brought on 
another thunderous ovation. I said to 
myself, “You dumdums, you just wait!” 

A little bit later we lined up for a 
much shorter field goal, and one of our 
guys said, "Come on, George, let's show 
’em. These people are a bunch of jerk 
bushers!” This time I made the kick 

continued 
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good, and you could have heard a Sno- 
cone drop in the stands, they were all 
so disappointed. 

We wound up winning 1 9-7, and I per- 
sonally accounted for 13 of our points 
on four field goals and an extra point. 
Man, it felt good! I got the game ball, I 
was named AFL Player of the Week 
and I felt as though I’d been an Oak- 
land Raider for 20 years. 

It was poetic justice that we had to 
come right back and play Houston in 
the championship game. This time we 
won even easier, 40-7, and I kicked four 
field goals again. I don’t like to stress in- 
dividual performances because in pro 
football there's really no such thing as 
an individual performance, but it did 
please me that in both those key games 
against Houston I scored more points 
than the whole Houston team. 

That was the season Green Bay beat 
us 33-14 in the Super Bowl. They were 
ahead 13-7 just before the half, and then 
we fumbled a punt and you don’t fum- 
ble punts against the Green Bay Pack- 
ers. They had a few seconds left before 
the half and Don Chandler kicked a 
field goal that hit the crossbar and 
bounced in. This meant we had to start 
the second half on the short end of a 
1 6-7 score. Well, nobody did much catch- 
ing up against the Packers that year, 
and the score got pretty high when 
we gambled, but it was a closer game 
than most people thought. Anyway, we 
didn’t figure we lost to the NFL; we fig- 
ured we lost to the Packers, as who 
didn't? They were the finest football team 
of their era, and if we’d played any- 
body else in the NFL things might have 
been different. 

In the ’68 season I didn’t play much, 
except for kicking, but I did have a brief 
moment of glory at Denver when Da- 
ryle pulled up lame and I had to start 
the game. I threw four touchdown pass- 
es, including the longest one in Raider 
history, 94 yards to Warren Wells, and 
we won 43-7. Even at Denver’s high al- 
titude J didn't get tired till near the very 
end of the game. Then I went to the 
bench, pointed to our No. 3 quarterback, 
36-year-old Cotton Davidson, and said, 
“O.K., you can put the kid in now.” 
The score was 40-7 at that point. After 
the game our coach, Johnny Rauch, 
handed me the game ball and told a re- 
porter, "I'm surprised at George's dura- 
bility. He's as old as I am, and I couldn’t 
do it.” Funny thing, Johnny and I had 


been opposing quarterbacks at Kentucky 
and Georgia. I guess John just didn't 
have staying power. As for the Denver 
coach, Lou Saban, he was hopping mad. 
He told the press, "That old man ought 
to retire and get the hell out of our 
hair!” Retire? At 41? Why, that would 
be a waste of manpower! 

I’ll never forget the 1969 season, but 
I wish I could, for it was highlighted by 
an incident that almost ended my ca- 
reer prematurely. I shot off my mouth 
to a close personal friend, and a news- 
paper reporter not only overheard what 
I said but tape-recorded it, printed it 
and added a few misquotes and wild in- 
terpretations of his own. What happened 
was this: 

We were playing Kansas City for the 
league championship and Daryle had in- 
jured his passing hand on Aaron Brown’s 
helmet, so I went into the game. A few 
plays later here comes Daryle running 
back on the field to finish the game, in- 
jured hand and all. It was a case of too 
much courage, I guess. He couldn't 
throw well with the bad hand and we 
wound up losing 1 7-7. Naturally, we were 
all upset and nobody was more upset 
than Daryle. 

I left the locker room with two team- 
mates, Harry Schuh and Pete Banaszak, 
and a business associate, Tom Kole, pres- 
ident of REA Express. As we waited 
for the elevator Tom said, "What a 
shame to lose like that.” 

"We didn't do anything right in the 
last quarter,” I said, "and we had a 
few bad breaks.” 

I noticed a newspaper reporter stand- 
ing there, but I paid him no mind. We 
started talking about the game plan, and 
I said it might have been a little too 
lengthy. The reporter piped up, "Do 
you really mean that?" 

"Not for publication!” I said. "Get 
lost! I’m talking to my friends." 

The reporter said, "Well, do you think 
you could have moved the club if you 
were in there?" 

I said, "Yes, I think I could have 
moved the club. What do you think I 
am, an idiot? Did you ever know a quar- 
terback who didn’t think he could move 
the club?” 

Mind you, all of this was not for pub- 
lication, and I’d said so. Then I noticed 
the tape recorder hanging from the guy’s 
shoulder, and I said, "Have you got 
that thing going, because if you do I’m 
gonna tear it off your head." 


The guy said the tape recorder was 

off. 

The next day all the papers had me 
quoted as criticizing Daryle. As if that 
wasn’t bad enough. Life, with its 8>/ 2 mil- 
lion circulation, came out a little later 
and quoted me as saying, "Daryle was 
hurt. He should have never come back in 
there. I might have moved the club." The 
various stories in the papers also quoted 
me as being critical of the game plan. 

Al Davis sent for me. It was like be- 
ing called into the principal’s office. "Did 
you say these things?" he asked. 

"Some of them I did and some of 
them I didn’t," I said. 

"It sure sounds like you,” Al said. 

"Well, it might sound like me, but a 
lot of it was exaggerated, and a lot of it 
was taken out of context.” 

"Well, you better make up your mind 
what you want to say about it. People 
are gonna ask you whether you said 
these things. Either deny it or admit it, 
but keep your story straight.” 

My phone rang for three days. I sim- 
ply told everybody that the story was a 
mixture of truth, half-truth, untruth and 
bull, all off the record, and refused to dis- 
cuss it any further. That didn’t keep me 
from being nominated for "Bigmouth 
of the Year” in a certain Oakland news- 
paper, and criticized sharply in others. 

That was a low point in my career. It 
seemed like everybody was annoyed with 
me. The front office wouldn’t give me 
the time of day, and one of my own 
kids said, "Dad, how could you say a 
thing like that?" The only person who 
wasn’t sore was Daryle. Right after the 
quotes appeared, Tom Kole called Da- 
ryle long-distance and told him exactly 
what had happened, and Daryle told 
Tom, "Look, I understand. I feel just 
as bad as George, and I’ve got no grudge 
with him at all. We just blew the ball 
game, that’s all." 

But the whole business started me 
thinking, and Betty and 1 talked things 
over. I was 42 years old, and I'd played 
pro ball for 20 years, and I held some 
records and had nothing to be ashamed 
of. Maybe the time had come to quit. 
"There's just too many things going 
wrong, Betty," I said. "What's the use? 
1 think I’ll hang 'em up." Betty had 
been wanting me to retire ever since I 
sat out the 1959 season, and she just 
stood there and gave me a one-woman 
round of applause. 

1 brooded around the house for a few 
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weeks, and I talked it over with old 
friends like Tom Kole and Ed Sprinkle, 
and Tom told me something that stuck 
with me. "Look," he said, "retire if 
you want to. You've always got a full- 
time job with REA. But don't quit with 
your tail between your legs. Remember, 
George, you didn't do anything wrong. 
You know it and I know it. So don't 
leave football just because of the way 
others are treating you. Don't let that 
stupid incident stampede you out of the 
game." 

Through the off season I worked hard 
to keep in shape, and when it came time 
to report, I reported. If they didn't like 
me, they could throw me of! the team. 

Now Kenny (The Snake) Stabler, the 
young quarterback from Alabama, was 
with the Raiders, and I knew Kenny 
had a lot of talent. A1 Davis and John 
Madden told me that all was forgiven, 
but I noticed that The Snake was get- 
ting in ahead of me. He played maybe 
six quarters of the first two exhibition 
games and he looked great, f sat there 
on the bench and tried to figure things 
out. In an exhibition game against San 
Francisco they sent me in with 30 sec- 
onds to play to run out the clock, and 
after that game I sat in front of my lock- 
er and I said to myself, "Maybe this is 
the end of the line." 

The last preseason game was against 
Pittsburgh at Oakland, and I was really 
jittery. I was watching TV in my motel 
room at around 10:30 a few nights be- 
fore the game when somebody knocked 
on my door and told me Al Davis want- 
ed to see me. I thought, "Jeez, this is 
it." My 43rd birthday was a week away, 
and I figured I was the only living hu- 
man who believed a 43-ycar-old could 
hack it in pro football. Now I must be 
through. Why else would Al Davis send 
for me in the middle of the night? 

"George," he said, "we've put you 
on waivers.” One thing about Al, he 
doesn't mince words. He speaks simple, 
straightforward English as she was in- 
tended to be spoken. 

"Oh, you did?" I said, the brilliant re- 
sponse of the year. 

"Yeah, we did." He paused. "And 
you passed," he added. 

That was the biggest blow of all. No- 
body had picked me up. Twenty-five 
teams had a chance to get old George 
Blanda dirt cheap, and 25 teams had 
thumbed their noses at him. I was 
floored. I sat there and tried to figure it 


out. I felt like 1 might even throw up 
right on Al’s nice carpet. Buffalo couldn't 
use me? Boston couldn't use me? Den- 
ver? Dallas? Nobody even needed a good 
placekickerl I couldn't comprehend all 
those clubs passing me up. 

All this time Al was talking away in 
a low, reassuring voice, like a priest es- 
corting a man to the electric chair. He 
was explaining that things weren’t what 
they seemed, that putting me on waiv- 
ers was only a personnel maneuver, that 
they never intended to let me go, I was 
still on the team. "If anybody had picked 
you up,” Al said, "we'd have yanked 
you right off the waiver list.” It was all 
too complicated to understand. Only one 
thing stood out: I had been cast adrift 
and nobody had thrown me a rope. So 
I sat there saying to myself, "The heck 
with it. I quit." 

Al said, "To show you that we mean 
business, George, you're gonna be right 
out there in uniform for the opening 
game. Take my word.” 

"Al,” I said, "I think I'm gonna quit.” 

He said, "You're crazy! You're our 
No. 2 quarterback. We need you, 
George.” 

"Yeah, sure," I said. “You need me. 
You need me to sit around on the taxi 
squad all year.” 

"You won't be on the cab squad." 

“Maybe I will and maybe I won't, 
Al, but you've made it very clear what 
you think of me. You've made it very 
clear that you see me as an ancient quar- 
terback on his last legs, and I'm not! 
But maybe it's too much trouble to con- 
vince you. I'm not gonna allow myself 
to get in the position of some quar- 
terbacks I've seen: just sitting around 
doing nothing. I’d rather quit.” 

"George!” Al said. "Calm yourself! 
Go back to your room and think this 
through. Let me know how you feel in 
the morning." 

"Al, I'm gonna get up in the morn- 
ing and room service is gonna bring me 
a newspaper, and it's gonna be slapped 
all over that newspaper that the Oak- 
land Raiders waived George Blanda and 
every team in pro football turned him 
down. Not a one of them thought I was 
worth anything. How do you think that’s 
gonna make me feel? And you're telling 
me I'm supposed to go out on the prac- 
tice field and face all my old friends as 
a guy that's been waived out of the 
league? Why, this is the worst thing that's 
ever happened to me!" 


“George," he said, “you're gonna 
play for us this year.” 

"What assurance do I have?” 

"No assurance except my word. What 
the heck — there's no assurance of any- 
thing in this life. George. You don’t 
even know if you're gonna be alive to- 
morrow.” 

"I don't even know if I want to be 
alive tomorrow," I said and I walked 
out. I put through a telephone call to 
Betty back home in La Grange Park, 
III., and she sounded positively chipper 
when she heard the news. "Come on 
home,” she said. 

I said, "Well, Betty, I'm gonna wait 
and think it over tonight, and I’ll let 
you know in the morning." 

"O.K.,” she said. "I'll expect you for 
dinner tomorrow night.” 

By five in the morning I had recov- 
ered from the initial shock, and I de- 
cided that my career wasn't over, my 
life wasn't ended. I called Betty and told 
her not to wait dinner that night. 

A few days before our regular-season 
opener against Cincinnati, John Madden 
said to me, "O.K., George, you're our 
No. 2 quarterback." I appreciated that. 
I only wished 1 would prove worthy, 
but in the Cincinnati game I wasn't. 
We lost 3 1 -2 1 and I blew my only chance 
at a field goal. The next week we had 
to face a tough San Diego team and, 
with the score tied at 27-27 and 28 sec- 
onds left, 1 lined up a 32-yard attempt. 
There was a terrific crosswind and I made 
a mental note to allow for it, but when 
the ball got into the air that wind blew 
it about 10 feet to one side and it missed 
the crossbar by inches. I'd made two 
field goals earlier, but so what? When 
the chance came to win the game, the 
old man had blown it. Nobody said much 
to me in the dressing room, and I didn't 
blame them. Later we read our reviews, 
and there it was in black type: "Blanda 
the kicker is probably fading away. He 
appears unsteady at field goal time, like 
Ben Hogan hanging over a putt." In my 
mind I could smell the lilies and hear the 
funeral march. They'd dug the hole six 
feet deep, they'd written the obituary, 
and all that was required was a gentle 
shove. But I just didn't feel like falling. 


NEXT WEEK 

GLORIOUS 1970: " Three seconds left . . . 
score tied . . . Blanda kicks . . . it's good. . . ! 
Unbelievable. . . ! The place has gone wild." 
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PEOPLE 


♦ The fellow with the pull'cd-out 
cheeks is retired Army bugler 
Charles (Pat) Walker, who as- 
signed himself some time ago 
to tootle the Baltimore Orioles 
to triumph. Pat figured that the 
usual tape-recorded "cavalry 
charge" played in Memorial Sta- 
dium was not good enough, so 
he put together a "baseball bu- 
glc-ography" suitable for 22 dif- 
ferent situations in the game. He 
even switches when necessary 
from Army bugle to fliigclhorn, 
which produces high, clear tones 
for those high, clear balls popped 
to short. His own personally de- 
signed uniform of dress blues 
with yellow stripes on the trou- 
sers, hash marks on the sleeves 
and campaign ribbons completes 
the picture. The only tunc our 
intrepid bugler won't bugle is 
taps — not even if the team is dy- 
ing out there. 

Our Vive la Difference Award 
goes this week to the American 
Motorcycle Association for 
promptly suspending Grand Na- 
tional champion cyclist Eugene 
Romero, along with three others. 
The AMA says the four forged 
a doctor's signature on some 
routine medical forms required 
of professional racers. The guys 
would have gotten away with 



it, too — had not a sharp-eyed of- 
ficial noticed that the physician 
whose name they had used was 
a specialist in obstetrics and 
gynecology. 

Lest it get lost in the furtive 
shuffle of secret memos floating 
around, we boldly release this 
one from Representative Silvio 
Conte (R., Mass.) to freshman 
Congressmen he hoped to recruit 
for the annual Roll Call Con- 
gressional Baseball Game played 
last week in Washington: “If 
you can wing the ball a distance 
at least equal to the diagonal of 
your new desk; if you can run 
the 40 in 4.5 (minutes not sec- 
onds) and if you can stand the 
adulation that naturally is show- 
ered upon members of the Re- 
publican Congressional baseball 
team, then you are the type of 
barely-over-the-hill-athlcte- 
statesman we need.” Result: a 
2 1 -man squad turned out, in- 
cluding Pete McCloskey, Barry 
Goldwater Jr. and Bob Mathias. 
Republicans beat the Democrats 
7-3. Conte did not play. He had 
busted a couple of fingers in a 
practice session. Probably trying 
to wing a ball diagonally across 
his desk. 

Scene: a nice afternoon in New 
York’s Central Park. Suddenly, 
out of the sky, comes aerial pho- 
tographer Sean O’Reilly on the 
end of a parachute. A policeman 
nabs him. "Don’t you know 
there is an ordinance against 
parachuting within city limits?” 
thunders the law. Well, explains 
O'Reilly, “I fell out of a plane.” 

Forty-Niner Tackle Charley 
Krueger is still one of those old- 
fashioned, true-blue guys when 
it comes to girl friend Kris 
Adler. Not long ago (SI, Oct. 
5, 1970) there was Charley, rent- 
ing a tux and trailing Kris to 
the San Francisco Opera, which 
her father manages. And they’re 
still together— just out of a hos- 
pital where Kris was sent to rc- 





cuperate from meningitis. You 
know how it is: Charley found 
himself spending so much time 
visiting his girl that he decided 
to go ahead with a long-de- 
layed knee operation. "Since I 
was at the hospital anyhow," 
explained Krueger. Football, 
opera, formal wear and love 
lovers will be glad to hear 
that both patients are now re- 
covered and were released last 
week, just in time for Charley 
to get ready for the exhibition 
season. 

<U Look, motor sports, it’s old 
Stirling Moss on his bicycle. And 
why is Moss pedaling? Well, the 
41-year-old racing notable was 
zinging along in his Volvo and 
strayed over the double white 
line. The British are big on stay- 
ing within the lines, and Stir- 
ling was snared by an off-duty 
policeman. In court everyone, 
including the judge, told Moss 
what a great driver he is. Then 
they took away his license for 
six months. That was last April. 
“I'll apply for a foreign license,” 
sulked Moss after losing an ap- 


peal, "probably in America.” 
Then on a recent U.S. trip he 
saw our freeways. And that is 
why Stirling Moss is back in 
England riding that dumb bi- 
cycle. 

More or less in the same cycle 
of events we offer 22-ycar-old 
student nurse Edie Barrett ped- 
aling peacefully along a Boston 
street when up dashes police De- 
tective Joseph Lundbohm and 
commandeers her bike. He then 
careens through traffic after a 
fleeing thief, makes the arrest — 
and returns the cycle to an as- 
tonished Edie. "It was faster 
than my squad car," explained 
Lundbohm the lawman. 

Sec, Stirling? 

Farmer Fritz Wafler of Wolcott, 
N.Y. is a sporting cutup: he re- 
cently set a record by slicing 912 
inches of unbroken apple peel 
from a new variety of big apple 
called the Mutsu. Neighbor 
Frank Freer trailed with 843 
inches of U.A.P. Fritz and 
Frank will get to the core of 
their competition when they 
meet in September on the play- 
ing fields of the Wolcott Apple 
Harvest Festival. All other knife- 
wielding contestants welcome. 
Bring your own Mutsu. 

All during her childhood her 
sports-conscious dad and broth- 
ers kept yelling, "Don't throw 
like a girl? Don’t run like a girl!” 
So Pat Palinkas tried and, sure 
enough, she grew up to join the 
Orlando Panthers as a placckick 
holder. She also grew up to be 
5’ 8', 127 pounds and 35-25-34, 
and last week Pat was named 
to the list of the 10 most glam- 
orous girls in sports by the 
American Society of Girl Watch- 
ers. “I don’t think you should 
lose your femininity just because 
you're playing a man’s game,” 
says Pat, who still throws like a 
girl, adding that she always dons 
mascara, eye liner and lipstick 
before suiting up. 
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Now there are Performance Polyglas tires for mini, pony, compact of 
family cars. They’re big, wide, white-lettered tires. Tires that bring the 
feel of the road right to your fingertips. That grab the. road when you 
hit the brakes. That really hang on in comers and curves. Bold, brawny 
beauties. Tough enough to take almost anything the road can dish out, 
Choose from the Custom Wide Tread Polyglas 70 series or the Polyglas 
GT 60 series. Most cars can take Performance Pblyglas tires. But first 
check your car’s specs— they may be too much tire for your car. 




Kent got It all 
together 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined That 
Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


Now there’s King Size 
Kent Menthol too. 

Now King size smokers can enjoy 
the same brisk, breezy flavor and the 
famous Micronite® Filter of Kent 
Menthol 100's. Either way, King size 
or Deluxe 100's, Kent got it all together: 
all the refreshment of menthol, all 
the good things of a Kent. 


Kings: 17 mg. "lari' 1.1 mg. nicotine; 100's: 18 mg. "tar." 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


© Lorillard 1971 


baseball / George Curry 


Gomer is tops in the tepee 

It’s another bad year for the Indians, but at least the fans have a 
hot new favorite, even if he is a rookie pinch hitter batting .235 


This year's Indians were going to be 

1 different. No question about that. 
But how different? Or to put it less deli- 
cately, how much worse different? 

Lots, it seemed, as the team got off 
to the kind of start that only happens 
to clubs that are so flat financially they 
cannot afford it. The Indians plunged 
directly to the bottom of the American 
League East. At one point they lost sev- 
en in a row. The team's celebrity, Hawk 
Harrelson, hit .199 and quit to try pro 
golf. What Cleveland has needed was a 
laugh, or even just a giggle. Which is 
how a pinch-hitting 27-year-old rookie 
became famous. His name is Harold 
Hodge, but with his deep Carolina ac- 
cent folks were bound to call him Gomer. 
He even looks like Jim Nabors, the Go- 
mer Pyle of television. 

Practically the only reason the Indi- 
ans did not lose all their early games 
was Gomer Hodge. He had four hits in 
his first four pinch-hitting appearances, 
a feat that led him to claim he was bat- 
ting “4.000.” His first hit traveled only 
15 feet but he said, “It must have gone 
150 feet. Ah count the bounces." When 
the team returned to Cleveland for its 
home opener, Hodge wore a borrowed 
sportcoat and shirt and had $5 in his 
pocket. His hit won the game. 

“I just throwed my bat at it and ran 
like blazes,” Hodge said later. He did 
not stop until he was on second (first 
would have been sufficient). “1 had to 
go somewhere,” said Hodge. “Ya hav- 
la keep movin’ in this game, ya know.” 

Soon each time he strolled to the plate 
the strains of Smokey Mountain Break- 
down, his favorite record, would float 
over Cleveland Stadium. In an interview 
he said, “Some fellas don't believe in 
God, but me and The Guy Upstairs know 
each other and He takes care of me.” 

And Hodge took care of the Indians. 
In a game against Boston the crowd 
chanted, “We want Gomer! We want 
Gomer!” In the eighth inning they got 
Gomer. To a standing ovation, he 


stepped to the plate with the bases load- 
ed and responded with a 400-foot drive 
to the center-field wall. Cleveland won 
7-2. He told the press, “Dad gum . . . 
if that ball had goed over that sign, I'd 
of called it a career. Everythin's so un- 
real. They scared me when I went up to 
the plate. Standin' up and hollerin' ‘Go, 
Gomer!' Nothin' ever happened to me 
like this before.” 

Nothing like Gomer Hodge Day ever 
happened to him before either. Afraid 
that Hodge might prove no more than 
a chimera, and prompted by the old-fash- 
ioned habit of cashing in while the prod- 
uct is hot, the Cleveland management 
gave Hodge his Day just seven weeks into 
his big-league career. More than 10.000 
people came, including members of his 
fan club, Gomer's Gang, which sits ap- 
propriately in Hodge's Lodge. 

All this was a far cry from Ruther- 
fordton, N.C. (pop. 3.245) where Har- 
old Hodge was born. As a kid Hodge 
played cow pasture baseball and aspired 
to “learn how to get a mule to gee and 
haw and to lay corn straight.” But his 
farming career was cut short — or per- 
haps merely delayed — when Cleveland 
signed him out of high school. He played 
in seven different cities as a minor-leagu- 
er, ranging from Salinas, Calif, to Wa- 
terbury. Conn., never batting .300 or 
hitting more than 10 home runs. But 
Cleveland saw promise in him, and this 
spring he made the majors. “I like it,” 
he says. “The only bad thing is they 
think I'm stupid. Some of 'em expect 
me to run to first base and trip or some- 
thing. I don't like that.” 

Hodge also is apprehensive about 
pinch-hitting for his friends. “It puts 
pressure on mah buddies,” he says. “I 
guess they thank they gotta hit ever' 
time because the crowd be yelling fer 
me. Subbing fer mah buddies sorta gits 
me. But I like to win.” 

On the fifth-place Indians, Gomer gets 
little enough of that, especially since his 
own game-winning heroics have been ab- 



sent lately. His average has fallen from 
“4,000” to .235, but he is no less a folk 
hero to the Cleveland fans. Would he 
try to translate his popularity into a raise, 
he was asked recently. “Oh never,” he 
said. “In Mexico ball they gave me a 
raise and the next night Horacio Pina 
hit me on the back of the head with a 
fastball. I ain't dumb enough to ask for 
another one.” 


THE WEEK 

by JOE JARES 


NL east ; 


After the All-Star break, 
unaway Pittsburgh 
picked up where it left off and moved 1 1 Vi 
games in front of the second-place Cubs. 
Reserve Outfielder Gene Clines got four hits 
in each of two consecutive appearances 
against the Reds and Padres, then was 
benched. He was back in the lineup in the 
series finale against the Padres but had lost 
his groove. He only got two for five, new 
York, down to fourth place and threat- 
conltnued 
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BASEBALL continued 


ening to plummet clear to the Police Ath- 
letic League, needed a stopper performance 
from Tom Seaver in Houston Saturday. Sca- 
ver complied with a four-hitter over eight 
innings, but the Mets lost in the ninth 2-1. 
They have now lost 14 of their last 16. 
They have won only one series in 10 years 
in Texas. Chicago's Ferguson Jenkins won 
his 14th game in routine fashion, going the 
full nine innings and hitting a homer. "He's 
lost eight, but I know of at least four that 
he should have won,’’ said Manager Leo 
Durocher. Philadelphia's Rick Wise did 
not pitch in the All-Star Game, making it 
four years in a row that the Phils' repre- 
sentative has sat on the bench. Oh well, bet- 
ter to be there than in Philadelphia. About 
the only good news for Montreal was Bill 
Stoneman’s route-going eight-hitter against 
the Cards, which ended a four-game losing 
streak for the Expos. Stoneman raised his 
league-leading strikeout total to 160. With 
only 36 wins, Manager Gene Mauch would 
like to forget his spring-training prediction: 
‘'Take a run at 81." Perhaps he can say he 
meant 1981. The wife of sr. louis Man- 
ager Red Schoendienst did not take any 
chances at a Cards-Expos game. She had 
nine nuns with her (one for each inning?) 
rooting for the Redbirds and they won 6-0. 
Reggie Cleveland threw the shutout, his and 
the club's first since May. 

PITT 82-31 CHI 50-42 ST. L 49-44 

NY 47-43 PHIL 41-53 MONT 38-57 

Ml \A/E-QT ^ L ° S ANGELES ‘ S l ° 

IN L VV Lu I catch the Giants, a key 

man is likely to be slender Righthander Bill 
Singer, who has been out of action for over 
a month. "If Bill is healthy and able to 
stay in the rotation,” said Maury Wills, 
"we’ll win the pennant." Sunday against 
the Pirates was his first start since June 16. 
“I haven't opened up in two weeks," said 
Singer, "so 1 have no idea what will hap- 
pen." What happened was he lost quickly, 
giving up three runs in five innings, san 
Francisco's Gaylord Perry, long a suspected 
spitballer, got a shakedown inspection from 
the umpires before a game against the Reds. 
No grease, marmalade, STP or any other 
foreign substance was found. "I guess that 
proves I've been innocent all these years,” 
said Perry. Yelped Manager Charlie Fox, 
“Where were they when he was losing six 
in a row?" Cincinnati's Third Baseman Tony 
Perez had key hits in the late innings to 
win two games from the Giants for the Reds. 
"When I get hot I hit everyone," he said ju- 
bilantly. On the minus side, Catcher John- 
ny Bench was sidelined by an injured wrist, 
although Pat Corrales filled in ably, san 
diego Manager Preston Gome/ left his team 
in Pittsburgh to return home for a hernia 
operation, but there was no doctoring the 
Padres, who lost all three of their games to 


the Pirates. Houston enjoyed its first triple 
play in history. "Boy," said astute mid- 
dleman Denis Menkc, "it can sure take care 
of an inning real quick." The fine work of 
long Reliever Jim Ray also helped embarrass 
the visiting Mets (5 l /j hitless, runless innings). 
Ray credits his improvement to a no-wind- 
up motion that helps his control. Atlanta 
stole L.A.'s traditional balanced victory rec- 
ipe Friday, stealing two bases, getting good 
pitching and winning on 12 base hits — all 
singles. The Braves even tried a squeeze play, 
which didn’t work. "I’m going to make that 
play work before the year's over if I have 
to go out there and bunt myself," said Man- 
ager Luman Harris. 

SF 57-38 LA 50-45 HOUS 46-46 
ATL 47-50 CIN 44-52 SD 33-61 

A I FA QT Fifth ‘P laCe CLEVELAND 
AL LAO I at least showed some 
punch off the field. Pitcher Mike Paul ap- 
peared at the ball park Friday with a badly 
swollen mouth and needed five stitches to 
close a cut inside his upper lip. “I was sucker- 
punched by a teammate of mine," explained 
Paul. Purely by coincidence. Outfielder Ted 
Uhlaender showed up with a bandaged right 
hand and said he had cut and bruised his 
knuckles on a broken soda bottle- Nobody 
got slugged in boston, or even banned, but 
the words were cutting. Outfielder Billy Co- 
nigliaro, who had been upset at his brother 
Tony's retirement from the Angels and his 
own poor play, blasted teammates Carl Ya- 
strzemski and Reggie Smith, then got blast- 
ed in return. Billy C apologized at a sweet- 
ness-and-light press conference. Meanwhile, 
back on the diamond, the slumping Yaz jok- 
ingly put cotton in his ears to blot out the left- 
field boobirds apparently left over from Ted 
Williams' playing days. Despite all this, the 
Bosox were only four games behind the Or- 
ioles after Sunday and General Manager 
Dick O'Connell said, "You might think I’m 
crazy, but I believe we will be a better team 
the second half of the season because of 
what has happened." The two Rons who 
platoon in right field for new york — Blom- 
berg and Swoboda — each won a game. Ron 
B hit a thrcc-run homer to lead the Yan- 
kees over Milwaukee and Ron S got a two- 
out, ninth-inning single against Chicago. 
There were signs that Detroit's pitching was 
picking up. Mickey Lolich has been reli- 
able all along — he has not lost since June 
12 — but Joe Coleman scattered seven hits 
Saturday and beat the A's 2- 1 , and cortisone- 
fortified Les Cain did well in a losing effort 
against Vida Blue. Nor did his shoulder act 
up. "He is over the hump and into his come- 
back," said Manager Billy Martin. Dave 
Nelson upped his batting average to .338 
for Washington, but there was little else 
to the team's offense. When ex-Dartmouth 
hero Peie Broberg lost a 2-0 game Friday 


to the White Sox, it made a total of 20 in- 
nings in w hich his teammates have not helped 
him with a single run. Baltimore’s Mike 
Cuellar lost to the Angels Friday night 5-4, 
ending his winning streak at 1 1 , but Pat Dob- 
son extended his victory skein to eight. Such 
strong starters presented Manager Earl 
Weaver with a problem, however. “. . . It 
leaves little work for the bullpen and some- 
times my relievers have trouble throwing 
strikes,” he complained. Or maybe it isn't 
a problem anymore; on Saturday Dave Mc- 
Nally (13-4) was put on the injured list. 

BALT 57-34 BOST 53-38 DET 48-43 

NY 45-48 CLEVE 39-54 WASH 36-54 

A I \A/FQT oaklands Vida Blue, 

AL VvLOI disappointing in the All- 
Star Game in Detroit even though he was 
the winning pitcher (two hits and three 
earned runs in three innings), pitched a one- 
hitter against the Tigers three days later for 
his 1 8th victory of the regular season. It 
was his seventh shutout and he is closing in 
fast on the league record for lefthanders of 
nine held by Babe Ruth. California Short- 
stop Jim Fregosi underwent surgery at the 
Mayo Clinic to have a tumor removed from 
between the big and second toes on his right 
foot, and will be lost to the club for at least 
three weeks. Another absent Angel, Tony 
Conigliaro, was having phone conversations 
with Owner Gene Autry and hinting that 
he would be back in the saddle again. "I 
did it with one eye before," he said. “I can 
do it again." The case of a third absentee, 
the suspended Alex Johnson, is still tied up 
in Commissioner Bowie Kuhn’s office, but 
Johnson might wind up in Milwaukee. 
Brewers General Manager Frank Lane ex- 
pressed interest in putting up with the prob- 
lem child. "If we had one guy who could 
hit 15 homers for us the rest of the way," 
he said, "we'd have a shot at second place. 
Johnson would be ideal." Chicago, stum- 
bling along slightly ahead of Milwaukee, 
was at least getting good pitching from Tom- 
my John. His 2-0 win over Washington was 
his fifth in his last seven starts. His ERA 
for those seven games: 0.79. "If this guy 
isn't the best pitcher in the league right 
now. I’d like to know who is," said Man- 
ager Chuck Tanner. Tell him, somebody. 
Minnesota continued its skid. Harmon Kil- 
lebrew clinched the All-Star Game, 6-4, for 
the American League with his two-run ho- 
mer, but he could not hit any out at Fen- 
way Park, where the Twins went scoreless 
for 21 innings in two losses. Kansas city's 
Lou Piniella, mired in a season-long slump, 
singled in the winning run to beat the In- 
dians and keep the Royals comfortably in 
second place. 

OAK 58-33 KC 47-42 CAL 44-51 

MINN 42-49 CHI 39-51 MIL 39-61 
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imulated factory test. 


The Toyota water test. 

It's not exactly the tunnel of love. 


A trip through the Toyota 
test tunnel is no joy ride. It’s 
tough. 

It’s a high pressure probe to 
uncover imperfections the eye 
can’t find, but a drop of water 
can. 

It's a "white-gloved” inspector 
checking around windows and 
inside vents. Under hoods and 
inside trunks. 

And when we’re satisfied it’s 
dry inside, we start checking 
the outside. For nicks and 
scratches. Tiny nicks that can't 


be avoided when you’re putting 
a car together. Scratches you’d 
probably never notice. 

Those are the ones we look 
for. And find. And fix. 

Before you get the car. Not 
after. 

We don’t like to build cars 
that keep coming back. That’s 
embarrassing. So we build them 
right the first time. 

Then we test them. And 
check them. And inspect 
them. Everything on them. 
Including the weather-stripping 
and the paint finish. 

We test all of them. Every 
one. Not every other one. Or 
every fifth one. But all of them. 


It’s painstaking. And it’s 
torturous. But it's worth it. 

After all, no one creates a 
work of art without a little 
suffering. 



TOYOTA 


We're quality oriented 


golf / Curry Kirkpatrick 


They never 
said they 
were perfect 

The U.S. Publinx Championship 
yields a bumper crop of crazies 


A wwwwww, yeah. This one is really 
1 for you. Maury Municipal. You and 
Sid Civic and Matt Metropolitan and 
all you dedicated public-course crazies 
who stand in line at five o'clock Sat- 
urday morning, shutfling in the dew and 



itching to tee it up so you can whup 
one of your 150-yard beauties out there 
into the high weeds; you who play bare- 
back in furnace weather, overcoated 
in snow or slickered up in driving rain- 
storms; you plant guys coming off the 
night shift to drag your carts for the 
grand old factory team; you slice-your- 
drive, shank-your-iron, cut-up-your-Ti- 
tleist, take-no-divot, kick-a-few-out-of- 
the-rough guys. 

Yes, this is the tournament, this U.S. 
Amateur Publinx Championship, for all 
of you who whack the ball off a rubber 
mat at the Highway Driving Range, coax 
it into a pipe at the Putt-Putt, trust your 
T shirts to the Arnold Palmer cleaners, 
scramble for your solid 105s and love 
every hacking, slashing, duffing minute 
of it. It is the one time each year when 
tournament golf drops its middle-class 
pretensions and becomes a four-day, 
blue-collar scramble among an assort- 
ment of bricklayers, hairdressers, weld- 
ers, carpenters, mailmen, firemen, cooks 
and cops. 

This year's version of the USGA-di- 
rected Publinx was held la t week under 
charming, blowtorch conditions in the 
Arizona desert, otherwise known as the 
Papago course, Phoenix. It was won by 
tall, blond Fred Haney, who brought 
his big swing out of the cool pine for- 
ests of Oregon and played through 1 15° 
temperatures as though he were air-con- 
ditioned, producing a two-over score of 
290 and thrashing the field by five shots. 
On his way to victory, the 22-year-old 
former captain of the University of Or- 
egon golf team seemed singularly un- 
aware of the history he was helping 
to enrich. 

Above and beyond its kaleidoscopic 
field, the Publinx has other claims to dis- 
tinction. It was initiated in 1922 as a con- 
cession to those amateurs throughout 
the country w ho could afford neither pri- 
vate-club membership nor travel expens- 
es to a national tournament. A man needs 
no established handicap to enter the Pub- 
linx sectional qualifying rounds, and if 
he does qualify, most of his travel costs 
to the national tournament, plus lim- 
ited per diem expenses, are provided by 
the USGA. As a consequence, the USGA 
makes all but the top four finishers 
and ties ineligible for the U.S. Amateur 


that year. Despite this deprivation and 
the sideshow flavor of the competition, 
the Publinx endures, as much for its 
theater as for its golf. 

In the very first Publinx, two players 
approaching a green late in their match 
were somewhat surprised to hear a shot 
ring out and discover that one of their 
gallery had assassinated himself. That 
seemed to set the tone. President Warren 
G. Harding lent his name to the Publinx 
team trophy, won this year by Haney's 
Portland contingent. Diverse personali- 
ties have won the individual title; a Pitts- 
burgh stenographer, a Philadelphia wait- 
er, a San Francisco riveter, a Yonkers 
truck driver and the only black man (Bil- 
ly Wright in 1959) ever to take a national 
golf championship. It regularly produces 
a character like 6' T Yates Adams, who 
stamped himself the leading zany in the 
clubhouse in 1 964 by swinging like a Fer- 
ris wheel and pouncing onto putts like a 
caged animal. 

Last week the legend of Yates Adams 
was put to rest by a 24-year-old, 300- 
pound Hawaiian short-order cook and 
bartender named Clarence (Junior) Ho- 
nan. “Call me Thunder," said Junior. “I 
make a lot of noise on the greens.” Junior 
drew much attention with his yellow and 
black shoes, green so ks and invisible 
backswing. Though he had some trouble 
turning around, Junior managed to, as he 
put it, “Scream it out there." Out there 
too often turned out to be Papago's am- 
ple rough ( 4 Next time I‘m bringin' me a 
lawn mower”), and his 83-81 in the open- 
ing rounds missed the cut. But he vowed 
to work on his game between his occa- 
sionally monumental bartending jobs 
back home in the Islands. “I once did a 
party for 10.000 people," he said. “You 
talk about pigs." 

The second day featured another big 
man, Gary Balliet. captain of the Mich- 
igan golf team, who took the tournament 
lead at 144 despite a shortage of equip- 
ment. "Broke my seven, lost my four, 
never had a three-wood," he explained 
to the press. 

"Wonderful," glowed USGA official 
Frank Hannigan. " Francis Ouimet need- 
ed only seven clubs to win the Open." 

David Eisner, a high school student 
from Loomis, Calif., won near immor- 
tality— and the Tommy Aaron Memorial 
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Pencil — by aiding in the disqualification 
of both his playing companions. In the 
opening round, he gave Larry Castagnoli 
a stroke less than he shot on one hole, 
whereupon Castagnoli carelessly signed 
the erroneous card and de Vicenzoed 
himself out of the tournament. The next 
day Eisner marked down another wrong 
score on one hole for Fred Lufkin, a for- 
mer runner-up in the Publinx, and Luf- 
kin also failed to note the error before 
signing. Exit Lufkin. 

“If the tournament lasts long 
enough,” said one player, "Eisner will 
win easy.” Unfortunately, his golf clubs 
were no match for his magic marker, 
and he missed the cut by seven strokes. 

More acts of fellowship were to fol- 
low. When Roger Schurkc, a Minne- 
apolis pharmacist, finished his second 
round, his playing mate, John Mir- 
anov of Warren, Mich., refused to at- 
test the scorecard. He said Schurke 
grounded his club in a hazard on one 
hole and should get a two-stroke pen- 
alty. Schurke insisted he grounded the 
club outside the hazard boundary. The 
pair spent 20 minutes in the scorer’s 
tent arguing with the USGA. Miranov 
finally agreed to attest Schurke’s card 
with a 9 instead of an 11 on the dis- 
puted hole. So he missed the cut by 
10 strokes instead of 12. 

Storming off, Miranov announced: 
“I don’t talk golf to nobody.” 

“What a beautiful guy,” Schurke said 
afterward. “Does this go on all the 
time?” 

Publinx veterans would probably an- 
swer yes, but even they were surprised 
at the actions of 1 6-year-old Bruce Coch- 
ran of Jacksonville during the opening 
round. On the 2nd hole, Cochran holed 
a 20-foot putt for a par, but the caddie 
failed to pull the flagstick and the ball 
hit it for a two-stroke penalty. On the 
15th, Cochran drilled a 40-foot putt on 
target for a birdie, but just as it was fall- 
ing in the hole the caddie pulled the pin 
and knocked the ball away. Instead of 
being down in four, Cochran had to set- 
tle for a double-bogey 7. As he walked 
off the green, Cochran called the caddie 
a “stupid maniac.” The caddie, in 
turn, suggested what Cochran might do. 
Cochran whipped around and leveled 
the caddie, splitting his lip and send- 


ing him sprawling past a sand trap. 

"We’ll have to do something,” said 
the USGA’s Hannigan, referring to the 
fisticuffs, not the caddying. "Francis 
Ouimet never hit anybody.” 

The third round settled down to a 
question of whether Ballict's interesting 
eight-piece swing could hold up against 
the onslaught of seven guys who had sur- 
vived surly companions, scoring errors 
and flying fists to move within three shots 
of the lead. 

Ballict faltered — he shot 77 — and the 
lead was taken over by Haney and the 
tournament’s sartorial nonpariel. Bob 
Blomberg, who had come out of no- 
where — or rather, Alameda, Calif. — to 
shoot 71. He sported about in Bermuda 
shorts, dark socks, and a black mus- 
tache that drooped over a thin cigar. 
He said his education had consisted of 
two years of high school and three years 
in the hospital. “I had hepatitis and cir- 
rhosis of the liver,” he explained. "They 
told my folks I wouldn’t be around long, 
but here I am.” 

There, too, just one shot back with 18 
holes to go were Archie Dadian and Lee 
Carter. Dadian, a former pro, was the 
pretournament favorite and a man with 


complaints of his own — he kept trying to 
explain all week how many times he had 
broken his hand without knowing it. Car- 
ter, a 1 7-year-old black who plays out of 
the same Tenison course in Dallas where 
Lee Trevino used to hustle, was the sur- 
prise of the week. He stayed near the lead 
for three days before succumbing to 
nerves and a final-round 81. 

The last round began with Blomberg 
showing up on the practice tee in spec- 
tacular American-flag shorts and several 
USGA officials approaching coronary 
arrest. After a hasty meeting, USGA 
Public Links Chairman Bob Dwyer said 
something like, “You are sitting on the 
flag, son,” and Blomberg was ordered 
to change. 

“Land of the free," moaned the Cal- 
ifornian. "What would they do if I came 
out nu'!e? If I win this thing, the shorts 
are going back on for pictures.” 

Dwyer and his fellow guardians of na- 
tional honor were spared this humiliation 
when the power-hitting Haney rolled in 
a couple of early 20-foot birdies and 
took a four-shot lead that enabled him 
to coast home. “I thought I’d win,” 
said Haney. “I never heard of those 
other guys.” end 



CONTENDER BLOMBERG SIGHTS STYLISHLY AS JUNIOR HONAN LAGS UP A PUTT 
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bullfighting / John McCormick 

/ 


Hats off at the comeback of an old renegade 

Antonio Bienvenida, Spain’s Medicare matador, has come out of retirement at 49 to fight monster bulls 
with such flair that the heralded reappearance of fabled glamour boy Dominguin has been eclipsed 



\A/hen Luis Miguel Dominguin. age 
* *45, came out of his 10-year re- 
tirement recently to face bulls at Las Pal- 
mas, Canary Islands, the press of the 
Spanish-speaking world could be ex- 
cused for palpitating. He was described, 
generously and inaccurately, as the 
world's greatest bullfighter, while the 
public was treated to a rehash of his 
life and loves as though he were How- 
ard Hughes or someone really interest- 
ing. At the same time, the press ignored 
the fact that Antonio Bienvenida (An- 
tonio Mejias Jimenez), age 49, came out 
of retirement this season not in the prov- 
inces but in two corridas at the impor- 
tant fair of San Isidro in Madrid. 

Dominguin is tall, aristocratic in ap- 
pearance, a fine torero, wealthy, an as- 
sociate of Picasso and dear friend of a 
succession of beautiful and famous wom- 
en. He is glamorous. Before his retire- 
ment, he regularly appeared in 70 to 
100 corridas a year with the best mat- 
adors of his generation. Bienvenida is a 
great torero who, in comparison, looks 
like a cross between Sancho Panza and 
Richard Milhous Nixon. Bienvenida is 
still married to his first wife and is the 
father of four children. In his most suc- 
cessful year as a ma ador, 1948, he ap- 
peared in only 53 corridas. When he re- 
tired in 1966. he fell back not into the 
arms ol the jet set, but to a Chrysler deal- 
ership and to proprietorship of a bar in 
Madrid. 

It is not news that appearances often 
mislead, and in no case more totally 
than in Bicnvemda's Dominguin's 
choice of Las Palmas for his return, with 
inferior bulls, compared to Bienvenida's 
appearances in Madrid with 5-year-old 
Spanish and Portuguese bulls, is a case 
in point. This is not to denigrate Do- 
mmguin but to focus attention where 
in the eyes of real bullfighting, it be- 
longs. Foi what happened was this: An- 
tonio Bienvenida sacrificed the glamour 


and pesetas that his talent would have 
ensured him in order to buck the sys- 
tem at a time when his rich and glam- 
orous contemporaries chose to profit 
from skulduggery. 

During the Spanish Civil War of 1936- 
39, the herds of fighting bulls were 
slaughtered indiscriminately, either for 
food or for political vengeance upon 
landowners. As a result, the herds had 
to be reconstituted when the war of- 
ficially ended. A generation of toreros, 
accordingly, was brought up to face 
poorly bred, scrawny animals. By the 
late 1940s, when the bloodlines had been 
reestablished and good animals were 
again becoming available, all hands had 
become accustomed to slack standards. 
Breeders, impresarios and managers con- 
spired in various crooked practices that 
impaired the bull’s accuracy and tim- 
ing. Horn shaving was the most com- 
mon: the removal of the tip of the horn, 
followed by filing the base into a new 
tip. By 1952, horn shaving had become 


a national scandal, widely known but 
never admitted When all seemed lost, 
a group of breeders publicly denounced 
horn shaving, while one torero and only 
one, Antonio Bienvenida, confessed in 
a radio broadcast that, although like all 
the rest he had faced shaved horns in 
the past, he would do so no longer. 

The public was delighted, but not one 
of Bienvenida's fellow toreros so much 
as commented on his statement Some 
were conspicuous by their absence from 
Spain for the next season or two, while 
in 1953 six of the leading toreros took 
part in a boycott, refusing to appear on 
the same card with Bienvenida There 
were several times after that when Bien- 
venida had to face six bulls on a pro- 
gram when other scheduled toreros mys- 
teriously failed to show In 1954 he was 
excluded from both the Easter fena in 
Seville and from San Isidro 

It was to San Isidro, the big fair in 
the capital, that Bienvenida made his 
return this year, working with another 
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fine veteran, Andres Vazquez, first 
with an imposing string of bulls of Sam- 
uel Flores, and on the last day of the 
fair with three Portuguese and three 
Spanish bulls from six different ranches, 
all mature, well-horned creatures. 

In Bienvenida's 30 years as torero , 
the bulls have given him 14 serious gor- 
ings and the priests have twice given 
him the sacrament of Extreme Unction. 
Antonio's followers knew that he had 
never been came ele loro (bull meat). 
His wounds were not the result of stupid- 
ity; they were always from accidents: an 
evil wind blowing a cape, a rare miscal- 
culation, a determination to dominate a 
bull, goring or not. 

Because of his services to bullfighting, 
and because he was a master torero and 
sehor, Bienvenida had been missed in 
recent seasons. Yet dread salted the pub- 
lic anticipation of his return. Bienvenida, 
it was felt, might do better to stand upon 
an honorable past and not risk another 
goring or undignified hoots from an al- 
ways pitiless public. 

Spain is a noisy country. The Span- 
ish prattle like birds, and at a corrida 
they shout advice, insults or encourage- 
ment to the men in the ring. But when 
Bienvenida, in pelting rain, faced his first 
bull, there was incredible, unprecedented 
silence, and it continued throughout 
most of the afternoon — tribute to what 
the toreros were about. 

Bienvenida showed that he had not 
lost the art of apparent naturalness be- 
fore the bull; as he forced the animal to 
pass, his happy smile disguised from all 
but truly knowledgeable fans a precise 
assessment of the skill of distances and 
an intelligent awareness of what was 
needed to bring about the fullest esthet- 
ic effect from the bull. His cape work 
was slow and elegant as he showed young 
aficionados muleta passes they had nev- 
er seen outside books. Most modern to- 
reros have learned to work only with 
the muleta held low; if the bull does 
not respond, they do not know quite 
what to do. Bienvenida demonstrated 
how to dominate a stubborn bull with 
two-handed passes given high, passes not 
seen since the days of Domingo Ortega. 
Antonio's tour of the ring after killing 
his first bull released all the pent-up noise 
in the stands. 

In the II days between Bienvenida's 
reappearance and his scheduled mono a 
maim with Andres Vazquez on the final 
day of the fair, it was remarkable to 


hear even old crocks who haven't liked 
anything since 1912 singing the praises 
of Bienvenida. Still there was apprehen- 
sion, for Antonio and Andres were to 
take on six large, dirty-looking. splendid 
beasts, a concurso from six Portuguese 
and Spanish ranches. It was possible that 
Antonio could not repeat his perfor- 
mance, that he still was signing up for 
more than his age warranted. But if all 
went well, this could be one of the corri- 
das of the decade. Here were two ab- 
solutely honest, unquestioned masters, 
wi:h the courage and technical resources 
to face bulls that would have produced 
instant gastroenteritis in the bellies of 
most of the classy stars of today. 

To a fu I house, in sunshine for once, 
the corrida unfolded surprisingly, glo- 
riously for Bienvenida but miserably for 
Vazquez. It was the younger man who 
made the error and took a nasty wound 
in his left armpit. Bienvenida thus had 
to kill five bulls, not three, and now it 
was the Madrid public's turn to receive 
an impressive demonstration of classical 
bullfighting. The strength and caste of 
the bulls may be judged from the fact 
that among them they took 21 pics, this 
at a time when six bulls rarely take more 
than eight or 10 pics altogether. All the 
bulls were difficult and dangerous, yet 
both men executed grand veronicas, step- 
ping into the line of charge and fol- 
lowing through. Bienvenida placed the 
bulls exactly where they needed to be in 
order to counteract their bad tendencies 
and encourage them to charge. His mu- 
leta work was so exact and gay that it 
tended to disguise the danger. Vazquez’ 
goring underlined that danger fully, giv- 
ing Bienvenida's faenas to his last two 
bulls a depth and seriousness bordering 
on the terrible melancholy that the fin- 
est bullfighting a'ways produces. By the 
end of that afternoon the fat, short, mid- 
dle-aged man had become tall and aris- 
tocratic. Juan Carlos, the next ruler of 
Spain, acclaimed Bienvenida “forero” 
along with 20,000 other people. He had 
proved himself foremost among the 29 
matadors who took part in the fair of 
San Isidro, 1971. 

Dominguin is reported to have said, 
with his customary charm, that he came 
back to th 2 plazas because he was “in 
search of an illusion — total happiness.” 
Bienvenida, on the first two afternoons 
of his return, gave the public the real- 
ity, not the illusion. May both men come 
to share it in the seasons ahead. end 
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In our most compulsive 
desire to make new 
friends we had decided 
to give away a whole 
truckload of MACK THE 
KNIFE . . . master- 
piece of Vulcan's art. 

At home In kitchen, 
glove compartment or 
on a camping trip, 
self-appointed experts 
have nominated versa- 
tile MACK "Knife Of 
The Year.” But, alas, 
our generous impulse 
was thwarted by one of 
our superstitious super- 
I numeraries who officiously 
insisted that giving 
away a knife is very bad 
luck and in order not to 
kill an incipient friend- 
ship (and to ward off 
the "evil eye”) we should 
assess a token chargel 
Reluctantly giving in to 
this troglodyte we agreed 
to charge $1 for "MACK,” 
(although he lists for 
$4.95 in our catalog). 
AND-that isn't all. For 
that same $1 we'll also 

I send you our COLOR-FULL 
CATALOG (which many call 
I "America's Most Exciting 
| Wish Book") AND— A $2 
GIFT CERTIFICATE (good , 
for your first purchase). 

■ *-■ )f you think this is an 
unusual offer you're 
right. Better take advan- 
tage of it before our 
accountant returns from 
nation and reads us 
the Riot Act! 


□ Yes, I simply can't 
resist your amazing offer. 

Here is my $1 bill. (No 
checks please, they drive 
our bankers mad!) Rush me 
"MACK”, MULTI-PURPOSE 
KNIFE (slicer, serrated 
slicer, beer can opener and 
from-the-jar pickle snatch- 
< COLOR-FULL CATALOG 
AND $2 GIFT CERTIFICATE. 
(Please, only one per 
customer. Allow 4 weeks 
lor delivery.) 



| Dept. "Mack", 582 Washington 
San Francisco, Ca. 941 It i 
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tennis j Larry Keith 


Happiness is six hours a day 
with your eye on the ball 

Chris Evert, the 16-year-old daughter of a Florida pro, already has 
upset the game's best. Now she starts her bid for fame and fortune 


Qhe is only a girl — slightly built and 
pretty in a fresh, sparkling fashion. 
She is 16 years old, a slender 105 pounds 
with the look of a high school cheer- 
leader. But now sec her: long hair back, 
wooden tennis racket in her hand, the 
South Florida sun getting higher and 
hotter. Why isn’t she camped out on 
the Fort Lauderdale beach, flirting with 
boys, enjoying herself? 

But no, not Chris Evert. She is com- 
fortable here, further committing herself 
to her ambition. Since mid-September 
of last year, when she gained interna- 
tional attention by beating Francoise 
Durr of France and Margaret Court of 
Australia on two heady days, she has 
steadily progressed to the forefront of 
American tennis. Next month she will 
play for the U.S. on the Wightman Cup 
team, the youngest competitor to have 
that honor since Maureen Connally was 
selected at the same age 20 years ago. 
When that happened, it was a prelude 
to six U.S. and Wimbledon champion- 
ships for Little Mo. 

Not that Chris looks like another Con- 
nally, not yet. Her impressive record 
against a galaxy of more experienced 
players is tainted because the victories 
have come on clay, her favorite surface. 
Durr, Court, Billie Jean King, Mary Ann 
Curtis and Julie Hcldman, victims all, 
can attest that you should no more chal- 
lenge Chris on clay than seek B’rcr Rab- 
bit in the Briarpatch. 

Judy Alvarez, who was ranked No. 6 
in the U.S. when she retired and be- 
came a pro five years ago, explains the 
situation. “Chris is already one of the 
best clay-court players in the world. She 
is an excellent retriever and shotmaker, 
and that is what it takes on clay. But 
on the faster surfaces, grass and hard 
courts, it is a different, more aggressive 


game. You must have a powerful serve 
and be able to rush the net instead of 
standing back on the baseline. If she 
wants to stay on clay that is her busi- 
ness, but if she wants to win the big tour- 
naments like Forest Hills and Wimble- 
don or play on the pro tour, she must 
develop a suitable game.” 

Chris would seem to agree, for next 
month she is starting to play regularly 
on fast surfaces. The Girls’ 18s in Phil- 
adelphia, the Wightman Cup matches 
in Cleveland and the U.S. Open Cham- 
pionships at Forest Hills will require a 
strength and pace that has been demand- 
ed of her only occasionally in the past. 

“It’s going to be difficult for me, I 
know that,” Chris says. “From now on 
about 75 % of my matches will be on 
fast surfaces. If I find that I’m not do- 
ing well, I’ll have to punish myself with 
more discipline.” 

More discipline? She already works 
out every day, five to six hours in the sum- 
mer and as long as possible after school 
in the winter. An aunt, Ruth Evert in 
Columbus, Ga., recalls telephoning her 
Florida relatives one Christmas Day and 
finding that Chris was out on the tennis 
court practicing. 

“I don’t want to be an average teen- 
ager,” she said one day recently in the 
family room of her home. There was a 
violent storm outside and rain smeared 
the windows, but Chris, her hair in pig- 
tails, was dressed in one of her dozen ten- 
nis outfits in anticipation of clearing 
weather later in the afternoon. “If it 
weren’t tennis it would be something 
else. So many kids today don’t seem to 
have goals. You see them walking around 
the beach and they aren’t really going 
anywhere. Having a date on Friday night 
is not the most important thing in the 
world to me. I don’t have close friends 


at school. They just don’t understand. I 
feel more comfortable around other ten- 
nis players.” 

Chris is not a dull girl. She has a live- 
ly personality and a mind to match. Her 
grades at St. Thomas Aquinas High 
School in Fort Lauderdale last year av- 
eraged 90, even though tennis tourna- 
ments caused her to miss more than three 
weeks of school. 

Her regimen began 10 years ago at 
the urging of her father, Jimmy, a ten- 
nis pro from whom she inherited her ath- 
letic ability and a slightly pigeon-toed 
walk. The senior Evert won the nation- 
al indoor junior title in 1940 by defeat- 
ing Vic Seixas and later captained the 
tennis team at Notre Dame. He has two 
brothers who are also tennis players; 
Jerry, the pro at a club in Houston, and 
Chuck, a former pro who now takes 
time from a successful Columbus, Ga. 
law practice to compete in senior men’s 
events. Jimmy oversees 20 courts at Hol- 
iday Park in Fort Lauderdale, the larg- 
est tennis complex in Florida. His two 
star pupils are Chris and her 13-year- 
old sister Jeanne, who is already ranked 
third nationally in 14-and-under play. 

“I appreciate what my father has done 
for me,” says Chris. “He is responsible 
for where I am, and most people don’t 
understand. Oh, I didn’t always like it. 
When I was in the seventh and eighth 
grades I think I missed going to parties. 
But I've lost interest in things like that. 
I’ll never forget how happy I was when 
I won my first award. I was 8, and an- 
other girl and I were runners-up in a dou- 
bles tournament at the Orange Bowl.” 

Jimmy Evert may have provided the 
initial stimulus, but his coaching is now 
more important than any inspiration. If 
Chris quit tomorrow it would be all right 
with her father, but he feels that as long 
as she wants to play she should not 
squander her ability. 

“Chris has amazed me,” he says. 
“Maybe it’s because I see her play ev- 
ery day and I think there is so much 
room for improvement, but I just don’t 
see how she has accomplished all she 
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at practice, as ever, Chris works out 
on her father’s courts in Fort Lauderdale. 




has. When she beat Margaret Court I 
had to be told three or four times be- 
fore it finally sank in. Now that she is 
about to play grass and hard-court ten- 
nis, I don’t believe her serve is good 
enough to follow it to the net, and you 
must be able to do that. I think her fore- 
hand needs to be improved, too, be- 
cause she moves much better to her left 
than her right. But we'll see.” 

Evert jokes that if Chris has weak 
wrists they probably come from his 
wife’s side of the family. Colette Evert, 
weak wrists and all, oversees a house- 
hold that seems a satellite to Holiday 
Park. For every knickknack on a table, 
there are a dozen trophies, plaques or 
similar awards elsewhere. 

Tennis is a family affair for the Everts. 
Jimmy, Chris and Jeanne are at the 
courts constantly. Drew, 17, is less of a 
disciple, but he did reach the finals of 
the Florida juniors this year. John, 10, 
is just setting out in 12-and-under play. 
That leaves Clare, a raucous, untested 
3, who may be a comer, and Colette, 
who keeps the Evert team fed and fit in 
an eight-room house four blocks from 
the park. 

The two older girls share a bedroom 
and Jeanne says their relationship is 
“typical of sisters. We have our normal 
fights about clothes and things like that. 
As for her tennis, I admire her but I 
don’t look up to her like she’s God. 
When we practice we don’t play sets, be- 
cause if we tried to score points we prob- 
ably wouldn’t get along. Of course, some- 
times we can’t help it, and we try to hit 
a winner.” 

Until recently Jimmy has been rather 
selective about where he let Chris com- 
pete, not just because of her age but be- 
cause he feels a rigorous practice rou- 
tine is more important at this stage of 
her development than tournament ex- 
perience. Nevertheless, Chris has par- 
ticipated in all the national age-group 
championships. She was runner-up in the 
12s and won the 14s and 16s. Last sum- 
mer she reached the quarter finals of 
the 18s — with two more years of eli- 
gibility remaining — but had to default 
when she was only three points away 
from victory. 

The loss was to the eventual finalist, 
Eliza Pande, and the circumstances that 

continued 
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Unlucky Straight Bourbon 


caused it bear noting. Chris was over- 
come by the heat and her own weariness, 
the result of playing the long, drawn-out 
clay game on grass. "I kept telling my- 
self, ‘You’ve got to go on, you can’t 
stop,’ ” Chris recalls. ‘‘But finally I knew 
I had to quit. I couldn’t breathe.’’ 

In the last year Chris has gained 10 
pounds and she feels she is better pre- 
pared physically. “If I can stay on the 
court, I can do well,” she says. “Win- 
ning the 18s, if not this year, then next 
year, is very important to me. I want to 
be one of the best players in the world 
some day and to do that I should at 
least be the best in my own age group.” 

An indication that many already con- 
sider her to be America’s finest teen- 
age player, if not something more, is 
her appointment to the Wightman Cup 
team, which annually faces Britain's best 
women. After Billie Jean King, Rose- 
mary Casals and Nancy Richey Gun- 
ter — the three top players in the U.S. — 
declined invitations, the way was opened 
for Chris. The selection committee was 
well aware that her modest women’s 
ranking of 16th is deceiving, since it does 
not take into account her impressive wins 
of the last 10 months. 

As an amateur she has had to reject 
winner’s checks of nearly $4,000 this 
spring and summer alone. The largest, 
for $2,000, came — or didn't come — in 
the Virginia Slims Masters, making her 
the only amateur to win a professional 
tennis event this year. She did it by de- 
feating Miss Durr (for the second time). 
Miss Alvarez, Mrs. King and Julie Held- 
man. The match with Billie Jean ended 
abruptly when Mrs. King retired after 
winning the first set 7-6 and losing the 
second 6-3. Chris’ unfailing ability to 
return any shot simply wore out the ail- 
ing Billie Jean. Chris now has an open 
invitation to play in any event on the 
women’s tour, a not so pleasant pros- 
pect for the other ladies. “Chrissie takes 
money right out of their pockets,” says 
Judy Alvarez. “It’s just a game to her 
now. If she doesn’t win a dime, it doesn’t 
mean a thing. There’s nothing to com- 
plicate things for her.” 

That, of course, is not exactly true, al- 
though there is still very much of the lit- 
tle girl about Chris in even her biggest 
triumphs. When she beat Margaret 
Court only a week after the Australian 
champion had completed her second 
Grand Slam, she burst into tears. 

The excruciating set scores of 7-6, 7-6 
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are a testament to her toughness, but 
when Mrs. Court hit the match point 
out of bounds, Chris dropped her rack- 
et, shook hands, walked off the court 
and began crying. 

“I didn't want to cry, but when I 
saw Laurie Fleming was crying, I just 
couldn't help it," Chris recalls. Laurie, 
six months younger, is Chris' best friend. 
She, too, is from Fort Lauderdale, and 
their frequent practice sessions are be- 
tween the two best women players in 
Florida. 

Chris’ steady, patient game is honed 
under Jimmy's watchful eye. He main- 
tains a flow of pointed criticism. “Chris, 
you must put more spin on your serve,” 
he tells her. “You're hitting it with a 
forehand grip. Now show me your grip 
after every serve.” 

Occasionally Chris' control will falter 
and she will curl the same frown that 
shows itself when she makes a bad shot 
in a match. More often, though, she 
seems emotionless — which is more a 
matter of concentration than character. 
Developing the killer instinct that gets a 
player to Wimbledon does not come easy 
for 16-year-old girls. She has to work 
at it. 

Jimmy Evert, naturally, is pleased that 
Chris has the dedication he believes is 
necessary for excellence. “She's a good 
worker,” he said one day as the two 
Evert girls were lashing the ball back 
and forth across the practice net. “She 
knows what she docs wrong and she 
will work as hard as is required to 
improve.” 

In the next few years big-time tennis 
will become an even more consuming 
passion for Chris, with college getting a 
low priority. “Right now I don't see 
how college could help my game," she 
says, reflecting an awareness of the 
realities of tennis life. It is the knowl- 
edge of such factors that has sharpened 
her aim, and she always has a way of 
being on target. The other day she and 
Jeanne were whiling away an hour in 
the amusement arcade at the Atlanta air- 
port. Chris was especially fascinated by 
the Target Zero game. As a fighter-pi- 
lot, the player must destroy a succession 
of ground installations. The highest pos- 
sible score was 100. After a few games 
Chris' total climbed to 85 — proving that 
her aptitudes for Target Zero and clay- 
court tennis are equally high. 

“I've got toget 100," Chris said. Don’t 
bet she won't. end 
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The world of children is beyond the 
grasp of most adults, as the author 
soon discovered while running a 
day camp to introduce city kids to 
the joys of nature and the woods 

by WILLIAM SERVICE 


W hat we were kneeing and elbow- 
ing our way through, vertically, 
single file, was a little knottier than a lau- 
rel thicket, a little more open than what 
is called a laurel hell. Piedmont in July. 
“Mr. Service?” What. “Maybe I’ll go 
into the woods again sometime. But I 
ain’t ever going with you. Not ever." 

Back in June I had said, “Tony, ecol- 
ogy can’t be taught to kids 6 to 11 in 
only two weeks, not even an introduc- 
tion. It's a purely derivative science. One 
must presuppose a certain background 
in biology, chemistry, physics and math- 
ematics.” (Like contributors to the Con- 
gressional Record, I tend to edit some 
of my talk.)Tony Mulvihill had dropped 
by with a middling-size bag of continued 
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federal grant money and a sheaf of en- 
gaging ideas, some of which had con- 
siderable fuzz on them. 

The squad that I was leading con- 
sisted of a dozen boys and girls — that 
day. as usual, most of them black — and 
two junior counselors, Robin and Leon- 
ard. I was not lecturing anybody on how 
rapidly we were traversing from typical 
flood-plain flora of sycamore and gum 
through Appalachian heath to open, 
near-climax, mixed mesophytic forest. 
The children were sniping and bitching 
at me and at each other. “Quit droppin 
dirt on me.” “Can we go back now?” 
"Wc have to do this?" “I’m tired." 
“Move, girl." "Leggo me, I ain’t pullin 
you up this hill." “Prickabriars. I'm 
stuck." “Mr. Service . . . you sweatin.” 
"Take us back." On such days I was 
often to act, or fail to act, out 
of anger or boredom or con- 
fusion or frustration or simple 
malaise. I was now about to 
act, for what I hope was the 
only time, out of spite. We had 
followed the irregular arc of 
the lake, scrambled up one of 
the steeper drop-offs and were 
about to cut straight across the 
arc through easy open woods 
back to the lodge. 

"You tired?” I asked. Uh 
huh. “Want to go back now?" 

Uh huh. But also some stal- 
wart noes. “All those ... all 
those who want to go back the 
way we came can go back with 
Leonard. All those who want 
to go on ahead with me straight 
back to camp, and I vow straight back 
to camp, come over here with me." They 
unhesitatingly split six and six. with all 
but one of the little girls electing to turn 
back — the round-faced girls, their fea- 
tures already setting into placid, no-non- 
sense domesticity. 

Little black kids have a way of say- 
ing “Bye" that suggests they are mov- 
ing toward life's very good things while 
those told "Bye" are into a very bad 
thing; the least it can mean is that you 
had better reconsider your position. A 
lot of those special “Byes" were thrown 
back and forth, and then Leonard and 
his squad plunged down into the laurel 
jungle we had just won through. Back 
in camp, I told them to save seven cold 
juices for Leonard and his group, they 


would be very tired. I was feeling much 
better. 

"If you can’t teach them ecology," 
Mulvihill had said with a shrug, "teach 
them what you can.” 

It was to be a program of four two- 
week sessions, each with 100 kids, black 
and white. The “day" began with a half- 
mile jog from the buses to a light but 
nourishing breakfast at the camp. Then 
one group might be led off (no. no, not 
led — invited) to perform free expressive 
body movements to music; another 
would be crossing a chasm on a single- 
rope traverse or tracing the nutritional 
path of a hickory nut through the flesh 
of a squirrel and the guts of a hawk 
and back to the forest floor; another 
would be doing isometrics or noncom- 
petitive group strenuosities; another 


sculpting free forms from fresh-dug, 
hand-sifted clay, or tie-dyeing T shirts 
in pigments wrung from berries, roots 
and toadstools, or playing slow-motion 
tag. Movement, muscle, freedom, music, 
the cycle of life, confidence, joy, color, 
texture, endurance, love, respect, iden- 
tity. All that. This wildly idealized ver- 
sion of our day existed only in bits and 
pieces. All too often the children ended 
up with pot holders, Kool-Aid, kickball. 
Twinkle. Twinkle. Little Star, aimless 
hikes along a worn path. 

Do It Bite? Do It Sling? 

Millipedes are obscure, humble folk. I 
know little about them beyond their veg- 
etarian or scavenging diet, their harm- 
lessness and their stately way of pro- 


gressing on the sea waves of their own 
legs. I should have known this one wasn’t 
a millipede. It was living under one of 
the 40,000 rocks we turned over in those 
two months. The way it moved: sin- 
uous. fast, questing. I tricked it up into 
my hands where it raced and twined 
among the fingers. I didn’t like the thing 
but in the face of 15 children — whether 
they are awed, repelled, or utterly in- 
different — you permit yourself no qualm. 
“Do it bite? Do it sting?” 

I said blandly, “I don't know. Do 
. . . does it?" Uh huh. Oh yes. “If it 
bite, bites, how come it isn't biting me?” 
(Subtly steering the course of discussion, 
you see.) The answer was right there; 
"Cause you white." 

They took it from me on faith that 
this was a kind of millipede. “Who’ll 
take him back to camp?” The 
little girl’s name was Gail. She 
was afraid of the thing. Why 
she felt it necessary to fight that 
fear, I don’t know. Dark hand, 
coral palm: back and forth, 
touch no touch. Finally she 
held still, I poured the crawler 
down into her hand. Shriek. 
She jumped back, shaking her 
hand. Then tears and weeping. 

I searched for any puncture or 
welt, found none. “Little lady, 
he couldn't possibly have stung 
you. He's got hard prickly lit- 
tle legs, and when he crawled 
on your fingers you thought he 
was biting you." Not reassured, 
she more or less acquiesced to 
the phrases. I wrapped the thing 
in a handkerchief and took it back to 
the lodge. Before caging it, I took a clos- 
er look: it was a centipede, a predator 
and mildly venomous — mildly being the 
word when you're not being bitten by 
one. Gail accepted my apologies, even 
my instruction on some differences be- 
tween millipedes and centipedes, with 
great good grace. Yes, Gail, it bites, 
and when it bites, it stings. 

Sightseeing? Well . Maybe 
Many had never swung a bat, gone into 
the woods, immersed themselves in a 
body of water — not even in a tub— swung 
on a rope, touched modeling clay, 
touched any musical instrument, touched 
paints or dyes, touched any living an- 
imal, and by animal I mean touched 
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WHY VEGA 6 PRICED 
A UmC HIGHER THAN 
OTHER UTILE CARS 


We admit that Vega isn't the most in- 
expensive little car you can buy. 

Nonetheless, we maintain that, dollar 
for dollar, Vega is the biggest bargain you 
can get in little cars. 

And we have evidence. 

Now you see it. 

There are other little cars that came 
out this year, just like Vega. 

Only unlike Vega, they have engines 
that already existed in other cars. Not Vega. 
We designed an engine (1) from scratch. 
Overhead cam. Aluminum block. It'll give 
you plenty of power. And, in our highway 
tests, we've been getting about 25 mpg with 
the standard engine and transmission. 

There are other obvious differences 
between Vega and other little cars, too. Like 
our wheels and tires (2). They're a little wider 
than the wheels and tires on most little cars. 
A little thing? We think anything we can 
do to make Vega ride and handle better is 
a big thing indeed. 

Another not-so-little thing. The back 
seat (3). You may never have to use the back 
seat yourself. But somebody will. And when 
they do, they'll discover that Vega's back 
seat is a foam-cushioned seat, complete with 
frame. Now we realize that may not sound 
like any big deal, but when you're out com- 


paring little cars, try out the back seats. 

The difference is astounding. 

Now you don't. 

Some of the differences between Vega 
and most other little cars just can't be seen 
with the naked eye. 

But they're real all the same. 

Like protective side-guard door beams 
(4), for instance. No other little car has them. 
Vega does. 

And front disc brakes (5). Some little 
cars we know don't have them. But Vega 
does — nice big 10-inchers. Because we want 
you to have good stopping power. 

And Vega also has a power ventila- 
tion system (6). And an acoustically engi- 
neered double-panel roof (7). And an elec- 
tric fuel pump (8). And coil springs at each 
wheel (9). 

And, well, more. 

The moral. 

We built Vega on the premise that a 
little car should be just as much car as any 
big car, only smaller. 

And Vega is. 

If you still doubt us, compare. Come 
on in and sit in our seats. Take us for a ride. 
Read our catalog. Ask us questions. 

Vega. In the long run, it just might be 
the most inexpensive little car you can buy. 

Its there, honest. 



VEGA 


Buckling your seat and shoulder bells 
is an idea you can live with. 
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not a dog, not a cat. Nor had some of 
the black kids ever touched a white per- 
son. (Sally, how come your hair don't 
get nappy when it wet? Mr. Service . . . 
you hairy. Wherc’d you get all that hair? 
What do you mean whcre'd I get it, I 
grew it.) But there were other children 
from surroundings some few cuts above 
any poverty level. Somehow a good num- 
ber of brights had infiltrated the rolls. 
So, as a squad on its first day turns 
into the woods, a boy near the head of 
the line might be showing what he knows 
of photosynthesis while a tiny girl like 
Terri, a moth-child, dressed poor — pho- 
tographers take her picture when they 
need to make their point — is tearfully 
going to pieces because her mama 
warned her and warned her never to go 
into the woods. 

. . . toadstools, a kaleidoscope of 
them, and always a group would iden- 
tify them as Devil's Food. On showing 
them a half-eaten toadstool: "The dev- 
il eat that.” You really believe that's 
so? The question would sift out a num- 
ber of skeptics but leave a hard core of 
old believers. 

... a buzzard of ill-omen was skat- 
ing fairly low over the ball field, the 
sun just right to cast its shadow sharp 
down on us. "Take care,” I suggested 
as we crossed the field, "that shadow 
fall on you and you fall dead in the morn- 
ing.” (Did you hear what he say? Did 
he mean it? He’s foolin us again. May- 
be.) Mr. Service ... is that the truth ? I 
gave the question some thought. "Prob- 
ably not.” 

. . . the largest creature seen. We were 
going through a thicket near the lake 
and 1 started up a blue heron, which lift- 
ed off and headed down the lake. 1 saw 
it, the counselor saw it; the one child 
who saw it stopped watching before it 
was gone and did not ask what it was. 

Rope 

I bring out 40 feet of good one-inch 
hemp. "What you goin do with it?” Put- 
ting on a mirthless smile, 1 weave an enor- 
mous hangman's noose. They like that. 

1 suggest we swing on a rope swing. 
First we need a strong branch high 
enough. There is only one in the area. 
Stuck beforehand on a sapling nearby 
is a ball of twine. "How we gon get the 
rope up there?” I don’t know for sure. 
Work it out. "You tell us.” No. 


Their only real problem is the height 
of the branch — almost beyond the max- 
imum effective range of a 9-year-old arm. 
Some groups begin to size up the situ- 
ation efficiently. Other groups snarl into 
such hopeless complications of bickering 
and misconception that I begin to mis- 
trust my own solution, and suddenly for 
the first time 1 see and hear the con- 
tractors on site at the Tower of Babel. 

The thick straight bole is unclimbable. 
They have to try. Two groups, inde- 
pendently, worked out the plan of hoist- 
ing the lightest, then hoisting the hoist- 
er, and so on until presumably there is 
a ladder of small bodies straight up the 
trunk to the branch. . . . The lightest 
clung like a limpet, way up, having 
ooched up from the hoister’s shoulders 
until he could set his feet on the up- 
raised hands. And, suddenly realizing 
how high he was, yelled out, "I comin 
down,” and did. 

Whether or not the problem will be 
solved depends not only on somebody's 
coming up with the big idea, but on get- 
ting the solution through to the action 
gang. Several times the solution lan- 
guished on the sidelines inside the head 
of a kid nobody would listen to. And 
one, Sagacious Quecnie, didn't much 
care whether anybody got to swing or 
not and anyhow wasn’t about to help 
the boys. She took the solution away 
with her in a clique of bored girls. 

Obviously, the answer was to tie the 
twine to a rock, throw rock over branch, 
tie twine to rope, pull rope over branch, 
secure end of rope. Or is it so obvious? 
On a camp-out I once watched four 
men — a statistician, a university admin- 
istrator and experienced mountaineer, a 
parapsychologist and a psychiatrist — 
work on this same problem in order to 
lift our sack of grub up and away from 
bears. Before their inelegant success, they 
stood around and discussed the problem 
for hours. 

Which is exactly what Christopher had 
his people do. And then comes the 
breath-holding moment, that first inev- 
itable turn of twine around the rope, 
which, though better postponed until the 
rock is up and over, still signals the 
real engineering breakthrough. Howev- 
er, Christopher tied the rock on the end 
of just 10 feet of twine. His idea, his 
winged vision, was that the heaved rock 
would draw behind it 20 feet of hawser 


that would arc through the sky over the 
branch and back down to the waiting 
kids. I was always very tough about in- 
tervention. Staff, junior counselors, vis- 
itors, passing loudmouths who might 
have been with a successful group the 
day before — all shut up, no help, no ad- 
vice. But I had to intervene on this one. 
"When Christopher cranks back to 
throw, everyone clear out of the way.” 
Christopher threw, rock flew to end of 
tether and whipped back like a bolo. 
The end of the rope had just about 
twitched. Repeat. He turned a three- 
quarter face and full sideways glance 
my way ... to meet a gaze as blank 
and pitiless as the sun. 

He took a second length of twine, 
same length as the first, a second rock, 
harnessed rock to rope. A tandem rig! 
A peer was enlisted to help power it. To- 
gether they let fly, but not in unison. A 
third was told to call signals. They threw. 
The end of the rope jumped, sort of. Mi- 
chael, a superb follower, an enthusiastic 
gocr-through-the-motions, was drafted 
to power-boost the rope itself. He 
grabbed the end, at the signal wafted it 
two-handed up and jumped for the ex- 
citement of it. A great grin and a funny 
look: he had not been suffering under 
the faintest hope that the thing would 
go over. Later that session, after the 
basic solution had been arrived at but 
was foundering in an exasperation of 
misjudged lengths, snagged twine, bad 
knots and dangling rocks, it was Mi- 
chael who delivered a technical break- 
through: hold one end, throw the whole 
ball of twine over the branch. He brought 
the idea to me. "So do it.” But Chris- 
topher was still driving the action gang 
through one of his own splendid moon 
shots. Michael never got the whole 
ball, which he needed. 

Christopher failed to realize he was 
facing the crisis question in every great 
project: Are things going wrong because 
the idea itself is flawed, or because we 
are not putting enough into it? Not 
enough must have been his judgment, 
because he then set on a course that 
would have ended up with a dozen small 
black arms cocked back in unison to cat- 
apult a dozen rocks in harness to the 
rope. Like diagrams of early flying ma- 
chines, the thing had a flawed beauty to 
it unlike so much of our modern tech- 
nology gone wrong: the F-111, the Ta- 
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coma Narrows Bridge, the Sheridan 
tank. (Here, the reader with some New- 
tonian physics might want to figure out 
whether Christopher's solution was im- 
possible or merely impractical. You may 
have inelastic twine of infinite strength 
and as many 9-year-old kids as neces- 
sary.) But again the adult world had to 
intervene. With a dozen rocks lashing 
back every which way, one of them would 
be bound to hit someone. 

Sometimes coaxing, sometimes de- 
manding, a boy named Thomas worked 
me for how the other groups had done 
it. I reeled it all off: they called a hel- 
icopter, or bent the tree over, or used a 
trained eagle, or made a human ladder, 
or pole-vaulted. He stamped his foot at 
each fable and finally said it couldn't 
be done. 

Some groups gave up quickly, going 
listlessly off. Others would stick with it 
all day. One group lacked a boy agile 
enough to make it to the first branch of 
the dogwood — useless anyway — and so 
rock by rock two kids began to build a 
stairway up the trunk. 

Later, I would tell Bill Hurdle, who 
helped administer the camp, that it was 
like witnessing the dawn of technology. 
Hurdle replied, “You just like to rest 
after lunch.” But most of the young 
counselors were getting caught up in their 
groups’ success or failure, and anyhow 
they were glad not to have to go floun- 
dering through two miles of prickabriar 
for a change. 

Rope If 

So what else can children do with a 40- 
foot hawser? We stretch it between two 
trees, as high as we can reach, and Mul- 
vihill demonstrates something called the 
Tyrolean Traverse. You dangle your 
body from the rope by hands and feet, 
make a few adjustments of the self and 
then simply hitch along in pain. Chil- 
dren with less body pressure per square 
inch enjoy it, though not many succeed 
in going the whole distance. 

I picked two who had made it. Below 
the rope, I informed them, lay a 1,000- 
foot chasm with hungry crocodiles at 
the bottom. Start toward each other from 
opposite ends and may the better man 
win. It’s Carlton vs. Gregory. Carlton 
is wiry and very agile but Gregory is 
strong and very agile and twice as big. 
They are just about to start when I hear 


a small voice. Wait a minute, wait a min- 
ute, here’s the new situation: this ground 
here is a swamp, you sec, and it’s crawl- 
ing with poison snakes, and if any part 
of cither of you touches the swamp the 
snakes can shoot right up and bite, so 
somehow you’re going to have to get 
by each other. 

Meeting at sag point, they hung on, 
exchanged monosyllabic instructions 
and then handholds. They strained and 
grabbed. One time Gregory’s swinging 
foot kicked dust from the swamp but 
too quick apparently for the snakes. 
Gregory and Carlton passed each oth- 
er. I have no idea how they managed, 
but they did do it and triumphantly 
touched their opposite trees. They had 
been getting yells and encouragement 
all the way, good noises. 

Johnny Barbee 

One day I had a heckler. The boy kept 
interrupting by finishing my sentences 
for me, by filling in the blanks. How 
come you know all this stuff? “I switched 
groups. I heard it all yesterday.” He en- 
joyed his own joke. He wouldn't shut 
up. As jovially as I could, I pushed him 
backward off the log. Feet propped up, 
he lay back and laughed. I tried to in- 
timidate him with what used to intim- 
idate me in Army days — the slow, cold 
question, What’s your name, soldier? It 
didn’t work on Johnny Barbee. 

Good-naturedly aggressive, Barbee 
had a lot of top-dog qualities — he was 
smart, strong, coordinated — which failed 
to get him the role because he rarely 
meshed with anyone in his group. He 
seemed too old for his age, things in 
him were being rushed to completion, 
or closure, for some forced deadline. He 
grabbed attention, he talked too much, 
he disrupted. 

Still, we got on well enough in the 
days that followed. Time then for (Coun- 
selor) Sprague's Choral and Percussive 
Jubilee Concert with Xylophones. I was 
sitting on the ground, an infestation of 
the six or seven rowdiest around me. I 
had good enough rapport with some of 
them, but there was no psychology in- 
volved. When a small black face is con- 
fronted by a large white face that red- 
dens, sweats, bulges veins and arteries 
at the temples and hisses through grit- 
ted teeth, “I want to hear the music,” 
the kids will want to hear the music. Bar- 


bee’s group went up to perform. He 
stayed on the ground among the row- 
dies. How come? He shook his head, 
shrugged. Barbee, if 1 ask you a ques- 
tion, will you give me the right answer? 
“Yeah.” If you won’t tell me the truth, 
I won't tell you what the question is. 
“Yeah, O.K.” (Children are gullible, 
they go for sucker bait endlessly.) Prom- 
ise. “Yeah, promise.” You scared to be 
up there in front of everybody? He ran 
a stick through the dust. “Naww. . . .” 
He looked up from the ground and down 
again. "Yeah.” What could I say? I walk 
the edge of the same phobia. 

Matching Leaves 

Unless asked, I never told them the name 
of anything. As a rule, anyway. Some- 
times out of laziness or habit I would 
identify something. 

We move into the woods and as I go 
I pluck one of this and one of that: hick- 
ory, oaks, pipsissewa, wild ginger, etc., 
until it comes to one per child. The ob- 
ject is to bring me back one of the same 
kind; the goal is simply stop and look 
close. The first time out, I was reluctant 
to try such a sissy game on the men, 
they might turn on me. So while they 
were down in the creek doing the right 
things like rounding up crayfish and 
throwing stones into the water, I gath- 
ered the girls, handed each a leaf or 
twig and told them to go find me one 
like it. The troops, realizing that some- 
thing — maybe better than what they were 
doing — was going on behind their backs, 
clambered out of the creek and demand- 
ed in on it. On that and 100 subsequent 
occasions, there was a wide range of re- 
sults: one child coming back in 20 sec- 
onds saying that was too easy, give me 
another: one scouting grimly foot by 
foot, refusing to give up, passing by 20 
of what he was looking for: another, 
peevish and unwilling to move more than 
a few feet out into the forest away from 
the protection of Daniel Boone (me) and 
the counselors, whines that there isn’t 
any around. (If it is a high, clear kind 
of day, I yield to what usually is a little 
girl, saying, “Yes, I know it was the 
very last leaf of its sort left in the for- 
est.’’) But that first time out was one of 
the good moments, like when the mo- 
torcycle gang decides to help plant seed- 
lings in the park. 

The leaf matching is a kind of per- 
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ccptual skill, subject to the usual dis- 
tribution of ability. Outside the contin- 
uum was, of course, Johnny Barbee. I 
gave him a sprig of something-or-other, 
he circled off and was back in front of 
me in no time with the match. Repeat. 
And repeat. Then the fink, the inevi- 
table mark, the agent without whom the 
wheels of the machine would grind, well, 
very differently: “He tearin them in half 
an showin you both pieces.” Barbee 
showed only radiant glee. That trickster 
couldn't have kept his little triumph to 
himself more than another minute or 
so anyhow. 

As for another few children, there were 
some who would take from me, say, 
the unique five-part leaf of a Virginia 
creeper, or the simple Valentine heart 
of the redbud tree, and return with a 
leaf of anything, absolutely anything. 
Not half trying, I thought, just going 
through the motions in order to get by. 
Six or seven of these kids in all went by 
me before I realized that I was being 
shown a basic and puzzling deficit in see- 
ing. Well, whatever their names were, 
they now are back in school, and I won- 
der how they are doing. 

A good leaf is wild ginger. A child 
matches it with another; I tell her to 
tear and smell them. With only a little 
grabbing, the bruised leaves arc passed 
around. The children make their asso- 
ciations gravely: liniment, root beer, 
Necco wafers, cough syrup, soap. A few 
then scout for more, which they gather 
into great ugly fragrant bouquets. 

No One Could Hold A Candle . . . 
Maynard announced his birthday was 
coming up. That was great, congratu- 
lations. “Will you give me a present?” 
Not a chance, Maynard, this is a tough 
place, nobody in the history of this camp 
has ever been given a birthday present, 
and you’re not going to be the first. 
“Will I get a birthday cake?” There’s 
not a soul here can or will bake. We 
don’t have the stuff and, even if we did, 
this isn’t the kind of place where we 
bake birthday cakes. Maynard thought 
a moment and asked, “Will you give 
me a hug?” I gave him his hug, set him 
down and told him what’s more his group 
would sing him Happy Birthday when 
the time came. They did so, a version 
new to me in which the celebrant has a 
stanza to sing solo — “Today I am eight, 


today I am eight, something something 
etc." They then gave him a thumping, 
not gently but not too rough. 

Months later, my own children ran 
across Maynard in a public park. He 
was still working strangers for little re- 
membrances on one of the many aux- 
iliary birthdays he has strung through 
the year. 

A Law Of Nature All But Repealed 
Spiders cat flies. Questioned about what 
spiders cat, too many children had giv- 
en me answers like fruit? nuts? grass? 

In the school cafeteria where we went 
for lunch, I snatched at flies until I had 
half a dozen imprisoned in an empty 
milk carton. If one cannot withstand du- 
bious expressions on watchers' faces, life 
becomes a poorly memorized perfor- 
mance in front of a cold audience. 

Exploring the woods, we got used to 
spider webs by the faceful, or most of 
us did. A pretty child, a self-possessed 
and pampered priss, let the rest of her 
group know, “I always walk right be- 
hind Mr. Service.” She set me up well 
enough, waiting a few beats. “He clears 
off the spider webs.” But when you want 
a spider web, you never can find one. 
Eventually, however, fly carton in hand, 
1 found a web just above eye level. All 
right, people, gather round. I threw one 
of the flies in. The spider, the common 
woods kind with the odd spiky abdo- 
men, ran smoothly up the web to safe- 
ty: the movement of my hand, the puff 
of air, something. I resisted the urge to 
smash it. Well, it wasn’t the only spider 
in the woods. The next, one of a sort 
that weaves a horizontal net and races 
out from hiding to seize any prey that 
falls into the trap, would not emerge. 
The spider was there all right, lurking 
at the end of its silk tube, but it just 
wouldn’t come out. A bad choice. Ha- 
bitually paranoid, the type retreats at 
the least disturbance, and my 10 crowd- 
ing, blundering ox-foots were too much 
of a disturbance. Other webs. The micro- 
nightmare began. The fly, thrown sev- 
eral times, would pass back and forth 
through the web unsnagged until lost 
or trampled by an ox-foot. Interest and, 
more important, faith were dissipating 
rapidly. I was down to my last fly, which 
I dropped into a small delicate web 
shaped like an upside-down parachute; 
its sophisticated artificer was also small 


and delicate, an iridescent greenish thing. 
I thank and praise it for going right to 
work, subtly and lethally. I gave a run- 
ning commentary: the loop around the 
leg, more lines around the whole fly, 
back under the web to put the poison 
into a leg yet keep protected in case the 
insect was a kind that could bite back, 
then on top again to put more poison 
in and draw the fly’s insides out. I hes- 
itated, and it became a pause for effect 
... the way you suck milk through a 
straw out of a carton. Some of the group, 
of course, had immediately gone off un- 
interested. The rest watched exactly the 
way fascinated children arc supposed to 
watch, and because this loss and gain 
of life was going on a foot or so above 
their heads, their mouths were slightly 
open as they looked upward. Soon, ques- 
tions and comments and a few condem- 
nations of the mean old spider (implic- 
itly, condemnations of me). Well sir, we 
all want meat, and that's the spider's 
meat, only he’s got no choice, that’s the 
only kind of thing he can eat. 

I walked out of the woods that day 
only slightly shaken. But for that sixth 
fly and last spider, I would have walked 
out a broken man. I go on to learn 
which spiders will perform in front of a 
jostling public and rely on them to keep 
order in nature. 

Volunteers 

We call for volunteers. They might be 
put to a bad job like picking up trash 
or maybe to a good job like damming up 
the creek for a dunking pool. There was 
just no telling. Twenty crowd up to do 
what we have only equipment or space 
for 15 to do. O.K., troops, I’m looking 
for five volunteers . . . there we are 
. . . you, you, you, you and you — out! 
That’s right, go. Do something else. Bet- 
ter luck next time, there are lots of 
days left. They discover that while the 
system can be outguessed, the odds are 
difficult. 

Why 1 Like The Orangemen 
We thought we were dividing our first 
invasion into six color groups at ran- 
dom, but the devil surely nudged those 
we called Orange together into one. The 
children who heckle my lectures, tear 
up my books and notes, tromp my spec- 
tacles, steal the turtles, bombard birds' 
nests (I have to stage indignation at this: 
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all nests were, of course, empty by then), 
take up clubs to hammer trees with 
and also to threaten each other, smash 
aquariums, put the salamanders in with 
the snakes — those were the ones I 
found best to deal with. Provided, al- 
ways provided, they came in small 
enough numbers to be met face to 
face. Bill Hurdle gave me insight into 
part of the reason for my choice: "Fif- 
teen minutes walk into those woods and 
they're all yours. They're afraid they’ll 
never get back.” 

So it’s Day One. I give some vari- 
ation of my lecture on the possibility of 
tigers and alligators and on the reality 
of copperheads and keep within sight 
of each other, etc. etc. I ask for a lead- 
er to take us anywhere he wants right 
into the woods, but stay off the trails 
and paths. At the word "leader,” Em- 
met springs up and puts his fist up by 
my face. No, the hand is open. Vol- 
unteering to lead differs considerably 
from leading. 

Emmet, as leader, planes uncertainly 
along the margin of the woods. "Is this 
the way?” Your choice, Emmet, any- 
where you want to take us. His gaze wan- 
ders dubiously from me to the dark- 
green interior of the trackless jungle and 
to some of his followers, who, comfort- 
less, begin to goad him. He comes to a 
place in the road where a 
narrow extension of tim- 
ber separates us from a 
playing field. He plunges 
us deep into forest and 30 
steps later out the other 
side and triumphantly into 
the blazing sun. We thank 
Emmet, give another kid 
his turn. This one plows 
right on in and, elbows 
out, takes great, high tram- 
ple-down strides to assert 
his rank. He will clear the 


way. But when any kind of footpath is 
detected, our fearless leader swerves to- 
ward it with the greatest relief, even 
though he has no idea where it may go. 
We head decisively away and into the 
wilderness. 

The woods are a maze: stretches of 
maturing hardwoods, odd patches of 
starved-out fields now scrambled with 
briar, honeysuckle, poverty pine, hell- 
fetter; cool groves of pine, holly, cedar, 
all carpeted with ground cedar — rather 
eerie and mysterious new forest. The 
point is, you can’t see very far in any di- 
rection except up, and the admonition to 
keep in sight is, the first few times out, 
unnecessary. The group that minutes be- 
fore was fanning out all over the play- 
ground proceeds now as a moving hud- 
dle or strings out in lockstep. They tram- 
ple on each other's heels and on mine. 
Look around, men, there's really enough 
woods here for everybody. Spread out. 
They go on chewing each other out for 
tripping. 

We stop for a breather. O.K., tell me, 
which way back to the lodge? Arms sign- 
post every which way except straight up 
and straight down. They are anxious to 
know which is the right way. Maybe 
here a feather touch of sadism: I don't 
know for sure which way, are we lost? 
It's like the roller coaster or the horror 
movie. You know you're 
safe, but. The children ap- 
peal to the counselors, who 
return elaborate shrugs. 
It's not a good idea to 
stretch the game out too 


long. But notably, if at this point I give 
a little talk on how not to get lost in 
the wilderness, I am talking to an at- 
tentive group. To that extent, then. Hur- 
dle was right: the change in the Or- 
angemen from rabble to Sunday school 
class is very soothing. More important 
was seeing it enacted, but the restless 
troublemaker was very often the kid most 
eager to go out and search for things. 

IVasps 

When very young, I was persuaded by 
a friend a few years older to "feed the 
bees.” He would cut open an apple from 
the old tree in his backyard, sit down 
and offer the hand-held apple to any 
passing bee or wasp. They came to sup 
in numbers and in kinds. He would let 
the juice run over his hand and de- 
liberately spread some around on his 
arm so that they would take it right 
from his skin. That was how he did it, 
and so did I. Stepwise, in fear and doubt 
and resentment, so did I. And in time I 
lost all — nearly all— fear of wasps. We 
drew the line at real hornets, as a mat- 
ter of policy, but we courted those striped 
harlequins. They were ideal for this ear- 
ly test of machismo. 

There was one more test. We did it 
with bees and yellow jackets (the torero 
gets to select his own bull, remember) 
but I don't think with anything else. 
While the insect is feeding, one nudges 
it with a forefinger, delicately. But the 
point is to carry it off with nonchalance, 
as if one could shove a bee, elbow it to 
one side, with impunity. 

One morning about 25 years later a 
scream of little girls pulled me from sleep 
right up out of bed. Four children, 
among them my daughter, had been hit 
by a squadron of yellow jackets. When 
the cries had choked down to sobs and 
snufiles, 1 began to lay down the un- 
guent doctrine that if you don't bother 
them they won't bother you — in fact, if 
you're nice to them. ... I fetched a 
grape and split it. These folk nest in the 
earth. J found the entrance, approached 
it. The little girls huddled a safe dis- 
tance away, all smeary-faced and welt- 
ed. I held the grape to the opening. The 
first wasp out landed on the grape, 
walked directly across and over my 
thumbnail to the root and, as soon as it 
found itself on flesh, utterly without ges- 
ture or vehemence (not waspish, not mad 
continued 
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as a hornet), it sank its stinger through 
the fine papery skin behind the nail. I 
shook away grape and wasp and saun- 
tered back with set jaw to the little la- 
dies. “Remember where the nest is,” I 
said, “and go around it.” 

Now, a few years later, I sat by the 
iced juice vat at the day camp and ru- 
minated. People had been getting stung. 
Great tears had run down the face of 
Jo Sally, and everyone wanted to com- 
fort her. Ronald, stung once on a hike, 
vowed he never again would go into 
the woods. 

A few days before I had trudged back 
up the dusty road in the company of 
teary children and remarked to Hurdle, 
“If I were a platoon leader I'd be court- 
martialed.” Why? “We came under fire 
and I lost control of my group, also I 
don't know where some of them are.” 
They came back. Which was no sur- 
prise. What had happened. I'd taken the 
troops, with the three “missing” men 
foraging on ahead in the creek bed. right 
into an ambush. Taking a page from 
General Giap, the wasps let me and a 
few others pass, then opened up. Scream, 
jump, flap, flail, scatter, panic. The young 
lady who shrieked the loudest and 
thrashed the most desperately while cry- 
ing for help came through untouched, 
of course . . . made me want to go back 
and sic one on her. So there I was count- 
ing the casualties while sitting at the pic- 
nic table. The bees and wasps were 
thronging enough to set up a light chim- 
ing drone as they searched out the lab- 
oratory-flavored mechanical fruit juice 
we often served. I showed to myself and 
anybody who would watch how you 
could let them land on you, even push 
one (just don't lean on him), or gesture 
dismissively at one flying around. Many 
of the counselors would squeal and swing 
at them — bad practice, a sure way to 
get stung, l kept saying — but in all the 
days around the juice vat, with children 
and bees and wasps lined up together, 
there was only a single sting, and in 
that case the insect had definitely been 
leaned on. 

The idea of what was happening came 
with no great flash of light. Obviously, 
the wasps are triggered to sting any- 
thing that causes commotion close to 
the nest. What had been happening was 
the kids at the head of the column were 
alerting the nest and, by the time the 
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wasps had scrambled up and out, it was 
the kids in the middle of the column 
who got hit. The squealing, flailing, 
stomping turmoil would drive every able- 
bodied wasp into action. Some kids will 
run ahead, others retreat. It's a mas- 
sacre. I ruled out massive retaliation as 
contrary to the spirit of things but de- 
veloped some sound defensive doctrine 
that I delivered to the counselors: at 
the first sting, yell out and everybody 
turn sharp left or sharp right and scat- 
ter. Disperse. In subsequent engage- 
ments, whether or'not the casualty fig- 
ures went down, I can't say. Come to 
think of it, it wasn't any great crisis to 
begin with. 

Waterfall 

The big rain . . . water sweeping beer 
cans, boxes, bottles across roads, the 
cars blinded, all colors grayed out by 
the curtains of water except for the bright 
orange that the gullies spewed into new 
lakes. Ninety kids crowded into the 
lodge, everything steamy wet, the elec- 
tricity out and no water unless you want- 
ed to face skyward and drown in it. If 
ever they were going to turn on us, then 
was their chance. Songs and dances and 
skits and any minute they were going 
to blow the walls out. That rain, there 
was no sense or order in it. “Why don't 
you take them down and show them 
what a waterfall really looks like," Mul- 
vihill suggested. It seemed one dubious 
idea. 

We called for men of unquestionable 
courage to face rain, cold, flood, wind, 
almost certain death. And stripped to 
shorts, we splashed off down the path. 
The rain through the trees was cold; 
they knotted their bodies tight against 
it. You cold? Naw! Yeah, I cold. Scared? 
No. Near the falls, they stopped in 
some consternation. What’s makin that 
noise 1 ? Jet plane. Naw. Trucks?Thc wind 
in the trees? Uh uh. One kid shouted 
the truth: “It's the waterfall." Slow 
down, gentlemen. I meant to lead the 
column but a few piled on past me, for 
which I'm glad, because 1 got to see 
them react. I seem to remember each 
child doing the same thing, although in 
my eye I see only the four in front of 
me; and what I did myself was similar, 
because the torrent of water was a lot 
more than I had expected. Each child 
half bent his body, clenched fists, flexed 


arms at sides, and, wide-eyed, wide- 
mouthed, jittered and yelled into the face 
of the cataract, Eee-yah! 

Coanterpliobia 

I remember no storm within the past 
two or three years that could have bro- 
ken so thick and sound a hickory tree, 
but there it was. An oak had caught it 
by the crown before it could lay itself 
out. You could walk up this straightened 
rainbow, or crawl, or worm, until you 
were higher off the ground than most 
people like to be with nothing to hold 
on to. At nine feet high a young maple 
crossed within easy reach. On discov- 
ering the fallen tree, in a daze of cour- 
age, I simply walked up as far as the 
maple, seized hold of its limbless trunk 
and shinnied to the ground. Most of 
my squad that day followed, a few of 
them capering up the incline, their bal- 
ance, confidence and coordination keep- 
ing them as secure on that round and 
railingless bole as on stairs. Others froze, 
had to be coaxed and herded and tough- 
talked. Some did not want to try. My- 
self, at that age. I was not the kind of 
child to go capering no-hands up any- 
thing. Consequently, today everyone was 
going to try it. Just take a few steps, 
then jump off ... a few steps and I'll 
lift you down just as soon as you get 
scared. 

And so every last one made it. Fall- 
ing is the purest of fears, and one way 
or another each small face reflected the 
fact — some, by its mirror image, arro- 
gance and show-off. The good moment, 
the big moment, comes when the fright- 
ened child lurches from the high trunk 
to cling to the fire-pole maple and in a 
grip of hands and legs is able for a few 
seconds to hang up there before sliding 
down. One secs on the face any mixture 
of pride, relief, glee, mastery. Anyhow, 
the unhappy face becomes happier. Most 
of them go around until told to quit, 
it's time to head on in. 

Another group, and another. (Not the 
next two, however — those two expedi- 
tions out, I failed to find the tree.) 

Deryl is heavy, slow-moving and has 
too little muscle for the load. He took a 
few steps up and wanted to quit. All 
fours then. O.K. A few more feet up. 
Can't. Yes. Can't. Hug it and squinch 
your way up. O.K. .. no ... I goin 
back down. No. You're there, you've 
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The Datsun 240-Z is not exactly what 
you'd call a common sight. 

Those who’ve been able to get their 
hands on one are a fortunate few. They report 
being the center of attention wherever they 
park. Their biggest problem is keeping the 
fingerprints wiped up. 

At first we figured it was a combination 
of a new car and glowing reviews in car maga- 
zines. But now the car has been out a few 
months. The car books have used all their ad- 


jectives. And the Z-Car is still drawing crowds. 

There's only one explanation left. Our 
sexy GT car with its 150-horsepower overhead 
cam engine and four-wheel independent sus- 
pension just plain turns people on. And with a 
price of $3,596* (complete!) we've boggled 
some minds that could never afford to be 
boggled by a GT car before. 

So join our minority group. If you're 
thinking of a GT, do yourself a favor. 

Drive a Datsun... then decide. 


DATSUN 

PRODUCT OF NISSAN 


— 



THE CHASM continutd 


got it made, keep coming. The fine, ex- 
pressive eyes began to roll. Tired. Can't 
make it. The other kids coaxed, or goad- 
ed impatiently. Then Barry, also over- 
weight but who had made it one time, 
who had been sitting off to one side 
a d shaping up what he had to say as if 
packing an ice ball, let it fly: "You so 
scared you wouldn't fight even if you 
found somebody was messin with your 
girl." Now the situation had been 
cranked up one notch. Deryl was going 
to have to make it. 

He nodded assent. He would keep try- 
ing. He strained, humped, pulled at bark. 
"He slippin back even so!” I cleared 
the kids off the trunk behind him and 
went up to where he was. Now what? 
Straddling the trunk 1 leaned forward 
to give that great butt a push. Deryl 
moved his limbs inconclusively. I looked 
down — against all wisdom — and at the 
maple a few feet away. One had to reach 
out and fall to it with trust, and once on 
it considerable agility would be needed 
to get down. Could he hold himself 
up on it, or would it tear through his 
hands as he fell? Around about then, 
Deryl's weakness and weight and fear 
came over me. For a time, we both 
weighed hundreds of pounds dead 
weight, clinging with spindly, numb, jel- 
ly arms and legs to a willow branch 
over a cliff. "I'm comin back down,” 
Deryl said. "O.K.” 

We get the message slowly. It required 
one more child from a later group. En- 
ticed stepwise, the girl Sheba had made 
it up to right beside the maple. On hands 
and knees, she could reach out side- 
ways and just touch it. That was all. 
She would not make the move. Because 
she was facing down, the tears dropped 
straight from her eyes to the bark. I 
tried to jolly her with something about 
making it slippery for the children be- 
hind hci; then finally I reached up and 
brought her down. The grin of mastery 
they get and my puff of pleasure at see- 
ing it are certainly worth something, but 
the bargain depends on which child has 
to pay how much. 

Finding The Way 

Conjecture often spewed into open ac- 
cusation on the matter of whether or 
not I ever really got lost in the wil- 
derness. Since just south of the camp a 
road runs east-west, all the panicky ex- 


plorer had to do was to head south to 
save himself and the little folk. There- 
fore, in that sense, I was never lost. 
But, well, let me put it this way: If one 
is not where one thinks one is, or is mis- 
led as to the time required to circle back 
to a designated spot, then I suppose, 
in terms of time and space, one may be 
said to be disoriented. I was often dis- 
oriented. 

Counselor Sprague, now, he got lost, 
although he might want to quibble with 
the word. Having set aside their chimes 
and tambours, he and his crew impul- 
sively headed off somewhere and ended 
up in a patchwork wasteland of old fields. 


It takes a rough kind of vegetation to 
get by on those washed-out, wrung-out 
soils — stands of splintery pines crowded 
like toothpicks, rolling waves of hon- 
eysuckle, prickabriars in abundance. The 
children do not like the prickabriars. 
Partly as warning, partly as malediction, 
they yell “prickabraa’' at the sight or 
touch of any of the four plants that 
bear the name. A few in Sprague's group 
were becoming peevish even before it 
was time to return. He then made what 
turned out to be an error in judgment 
and a failure in image maintenance. He 
Jet it be known that they were going 
back to the lodge. When, 10 minutes 
later, they ended up in what was clearly 
the same field of prickabriars, the mood 
shaded toward the mutinous. Now 
whether in the 10 bad minutes between 
visit and revisit to the briar patch 
Sprague was lost or disoriented is mere 
definition. It was definite, though, that 
he was woeful at the second sight of the 


briar patch, uneasy in his subsequent 
journey, glad to get back and gutsy 
enough to tell about it. 

On such occasions when one becomes 
disoriented, there’s a certain amount of, 
well, /ore to be maintained. I don’t care 
if you call it front. The children ought 
to be on the buses by now. Behind you, 
the line straggles like a drugged brown 
centipede that has lost the famous cen- 
tipede coordination. Ahead, the blank 
green wall. “Is we lost?” the wrong kid 
asks. You are not lost, you just don’t 
know where the hell you are, nor does 
it much matter because at this rate, this 
slow crawl, it’s going to take until sun- 


down, by which time you are going to 
be sweating and in administrative trou- 
bles. Therefore, as a morale-boosting 
joke, you tell the wrong kid who asked, 
“Yes we're lost. You’d better start yell- 
ing for help." They yell. With sincerity 
and despair, they yell. Some of the little 
ones must have lost their faith. It is a 
harder job to get them to shut up than 
you expect or want. 

But then, finally, cracks in the green 
wall and splinters of light up ahead and 
off to one side. Subtly, you shave a few 
degrees off your original bearing and 
line in on the light. You step out brisk- 
ly into the sun and home. The children 
shout relief and joy. 

You're not where you thought you'd 
be, it's a picnic area and not anywhere 
in sight of the ball field, but it's home. 
Probably not, but possibly some kid will 
ask if next time he can be the leader, 
and you have to be careful not to mis- 
construe what he has said. end 
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No.1 Chain Saw Bu 


from the No.1 
Chain Saw People 


NewHomelite 

150Automatic 

Easy to Handle Homelite's all-weather starter, 
fingertip controls, Sure-grip handlebar, perfect bal- 
ance and quieter muffler make the new 150 Auto- 
matic chain saw a pleasure to use. 

Lightweight Power - Aluminum and magne- 
sium are the light-but-tough metals used in this 
super lightweight saw. The 150 Automatic will take 
care of every outdoor woodcutting job. 


\ Tied re»‘‘ 

\ . tutor's 

\ The new Homelite 

150 Automatic is available at 
more servicing dealers than any other chain 
saw sold. Check the Yellow Pages for your nearest 
Homelite chain saw dealer - dro p in and see the No. 1 
chain saw buy. Homelite, A fextronl division 
5307 Riverdale Ave., Port Chester, N Y. 10573 


Rugged Reliability - The Homelite 150 Auto- 
matic is a simple-service-saw, built to last. It has 
the industry's only one-piece clutch - smoother, 
more reliable. 


No. 1 in Chain Saw Sales Worldwide I 





Why we named the # 1 rum in the Caribbean after the # 1 nut in Spain. 


Because we liked what Don Quixote stood for. The search 
for perfection. 

The same kind of search that made us try for a rum that 
was better than any on the islands. Where great rum comes from. 
And we made it. And the islanders made it #1. 

Give Don Q* a try. You may go a little nuts over it yourself. 

Don Q Rum: Search no more. 


DON Q* IMPORTS. HARTFORD, CONN., 


80 AND 151 PROOF. 





Where rock is. 


When it comes to rock, we're solid. 

Seven days a week. Fifty-two weeks a year. 

WBBM/FM plays rock. 

All kinds of rock. Soft rock. Hard rock. 

Known rock. Unknown rock. Yesterday's rock. 
And today's rock. 

And we play more of it per hour 
than any other station in Chicago. 

Without the usual interruptions. 

Like loud-mouth jocks. Commercials crammed 
back-to-back. Or station jingles 
that sound like the Four Freshmen wrestling 
Sly and the Family Stone. 

Things that turn you off. 

And eventually convince you to do 
the same to the station you're tuned to. 

We think that makes us a different sound. 
Kind of new. Very refreshing. 

And long overdue. 

We'd like you to sit back and listen. 

All you have to do is turn to 96 on your FM dial. 
WBBM/FM in stereo. 

In Chicago, we re where rock is. 



Here’s the easy, effective way 

to trim down waist, abdomen, hips, thighs! 

New inflatable 
Air Shorts™ 
provide 
pneumatic 
support plus 
massage to help 
you slenderize 
where you 
need it most! 


This may well be the easiest, most comfortable trim- 
down method you’ve ever tried. All you do is slip into 
these astounding new slenderizing shorts and inflate 
them with the little hand pump we provide. Then 
merely do a few simple exercises, housework or any 
usual daily activity. What happens after that is likely 
to amaze you. The puffy, snug-fitting pockets of air 
which surround you actually work to provide gentle 
pneumatic support plus effective massage while they 
generate additional body heat. 

Guaranteed Results! 

You'll notice the improvement almost immediately in 
four vital areas. Yes, we guarantee it! Your Inflatable 
Air Shorts must help you trim down your waist, abdo- 
men, hips and thighs . . . must help you look slimmer 
and younger, faster than you'd believe possible — or 
your purchase price refunded without question! 

Save $3.00! Send Now! 

Take advantage of this unusual no-risk opportunity. 
Inflatable Air Shorts were originally sold at $9.99. 
Our direct-by-mail price is only $6.99. (You save 
$3.00!) One size fits both men and women. 

Send coupon today! 

F ,„ co „ N v „„„ 


LOOK SUMMER, YOUNGER - OR YOUR 

MONEY BACK! MAIL NO-RISK COUPON TODAY! j 

JAY NORRIS CORP. Depl.ADJ-2 
31 Hanse Ave., Freeport, N.Y. 11520 

Please rush me Inflatable Air Shorts @ i 

$6 99 plus $100 postage and handling tor each. I ! 

understand I must be completely satisfied with I 

results or I may return the Shorts within 30 days | 
for money back. 

Enclosed is □ check or □ money order for 

total: S 

(N. Y. residents add sales tax.) 

I 

Print Name I 

I 

Address | 

City. | 

State Zip . 
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Once it was the property of a privileged few. 
A rum as light and clear as the Caribbean, as 
pure as the tiny Virgin Island that gave it its 
name. We thought of it as our private stock. 

But word got out. Now more and more people 
on the continent (that's North America) are 
discovering the bright, tropical, eminently mix- 
able flavor of Old St. Croix. Perhaps we're 
selfish here in the islands— but we feel there's 
something entirely too democratic about sharing 


Old St. Croix with the world at large. 

There are a few consolations. It's still made in 
the same painstaking tradition of the finest 
spirits. At the same small island distillery. And, 
remarkably, at the same price. 

That's the way it is in this modern world. Very 
special things have a way of getting talked 
about. And getting about. It's only a matter of 
time. And taste. Which is what Old St. Croix 
is all about. 
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It was only a matter of time before some 
blabbermouth let the whole damn work 
know about our Old St.Cro|x rui 


(, jhvrnj 


Rum, 80 prool. Old St Cron Dtviillers and Importers. Boston. Mass. U S A. 


Old St.Croix.Tlie Virgin rum. 


or South Africa, who beat Jaidip Mukerjea of In- 
dia 6-2. 5-7, 6-2. 


FOR THE RECORD 


Australian KEN ROSEWALL. who ousted Rod 
Laver in the round of 16, defeated Marly R lessen 
6-2. 7-5, 6-1 to win the S50.000 Washington Star 
International tournament in Washington. 


A roundup of tha sports information of the week 


auto racing — Scotland's JACKIE STEWART 
drove his Tyrrcll-Pord to victory in the British 
Grand Prix in Silverstone, England (page 14). 
Two-time Grand National Champion RICHARD 
PETTY won three NASCAR races in five days: 
the Grand National at the Albany-Saratoga Speed- 
way. a 250-lap race at the Islip (N,Y.) Speedway 
and the Northern 300 at the Trenton Speedway. 
His S9.760 prize money for the week left him only 
56,682 short of becoming the first NASCAR driv- 
er to top the SI million mark in career earnings. 

boating— TED HOOD became the first skipper to 
win the biennial Marblchead-to-Halifax yacht race 
twice when his new 54-foot vawl Robin was de- 
clared the winner in a corrected lime of 51:49.36. 
Hood won the 360-mile race in 1961 in his 37-foot 
Rabin. 

WINDWARD PASSAGE, a 73-foot ketch skip- 
pered by Robert Johnson of Hawaii's Lahaina Yacht 
Club, set a record for the Trans-Pacific Yacht Race, 
covering the 2.225-nule course from Los Angeles 


bowling JIM GODMAN, a righthander from Lo- 
rain. Ohio, won his first PBA championship in al- 
most two years by taking the S40.000 Tucson Open. 

CYCLING— EDDY MERCKX of Belgium won his 
third straight Tour dc France, taking four of 20 
individual legs cn route to the overall championship. 


fencing The world championships ended a two- 
week stand in Vienna, where for the first time in 
history a doping check was carried out among final- 
ists — with negative results. In the men's individual 
events. WASSILIJ STANKOVICH of the U S S R, 
placed first in the foil competition, his countryman 
GRIGORY KRISS in the epee and Italian MI- 
CHELE MAEEEI in the saber. The women's foil 
title went to MARIE CH ANTAL DEMAILLE of 
France and the team foil title to the Russian wom- 
en for the eighth time since I960. In men's team 
events FRANCE won a surprise gold medal in the 
foil. Hungary, the defending champion, took the 
cpiie and the U.S.S.R.. world champions since 1966, 


tract. Kapp had previously signed a temporary 
agreement when he joined the team as a free agent 
last October. 

The St. Louis Cardinals acquired Wide Receiver 
HOMER JONES from the Cleveland Browns lor 
a high future-draft choice. Jones, starting his eighth 
NI L season, had his greatest success with the New 
York Giants (1964-69). for whom he caught 214 
passes for 4.845 yards and 35 touchdowns. 

Defensive Lineman PHIL OLSEN joined his broth- 
er Merlin, a live-time All-NFL left tackle, on the 
Los Angeles Rams. Phil, an All-America at Utah 
State in 1969, had belonged to the New England 
Patriots but was declared a free agent because of a 
daw in his contract. 

golf FRED HANEY or Forest Grove. Ore. shot 
a final-round two-under-par 70 to win the U.S. Pub- 
lin\ Championship in Phoenix (page 54). 

Australia's BRUCE CRAMPTON won the S150,- 
000 Western Open in Chicago with a 279, two 
strokes ahead of Bobby Nichols. 

LU LIANG-HUAN of Taiwan, runner-up to Lee 
Trevino in the British Open, won the French Open 
in Biarritz with a final-round 66 and a 262 total. 

harness racing -ALBATROSS (S2.20) gained 
the second leg of pacing's Triple Crown with a 
IVi-lenglh victory over H. T. Luca in the SI06,- 
795 Cane Pace at Yonkers Raceway. Stanley 
Dancer drove the colt to a two-minute mile for 
his ninth consecutive win and 10th in 11 outings 


FRESH YANKEE (S4.20) became the second big- 
gest money-winning trotter of all lime when she 
gained a two-length victory over Crain Hanover in 
the 525.000 Speedy Rodney Trot at Yonkers. Fresh 
Yankee's career earnings of 5957,548 have been 
exceeded only by Une dc Mai of France, who has 
won SI. 1 16.000. 

horse RACING— BOLD REASON (S6.40), Johnny 
Rotz up. took ihc S56.400 Lexington Handicap at 
Aqueduct by three lengths over Gleaming for his 
fourth victory in a row and Gleaming's first loss in 
his last five starts. 


FOOTBALL— JIM PLUNKETT, the 1970 Hcisman 
T rophy winner from Stanford University and the 
NFL’s top draft choice, signed a multiyear con- 
tract with the New England Patriots. Quarterback 
Plunkett established national collegiate career rec- 
ords in passing (7,544 yards) and total otfensc 
(7,887). The following day Quarterback JOE KAPP 
quit the Patriots' training camp in Amherst. Mass, 
and returned to his suburban Boston home after 
refusing to sign an NFL standard player's con- 


ACK ACK (S2.60), ridden by Bill Shoemaker and 
carrying a stakes record weight of 134 pounds, 
won the SI 75.000 Hollywood Gold Cup at Hol- 
lywood Park in California by 3 $4 lengths over 
Comtal. 


tennis— MRS. BILLIE JEAN KING of Long 
Beach. Calif, won the North of England cham- 
pionship by defeating Rosemary Casals 6-3. 6-3. 
The men's title went to ANDREW PATTISON 


track a field — MIRUS IFTER of Ethiopia, af- 
ter misjudging the finish line in the 5,000-mcier 
run the day before, beat Frank Shorter in the 10,000 
meters at the Pan-Africa-U.S. meet in Durham, 
N.C. (page 20). KIP KEINO, despite the absence 
of Many Liquori, ran 3:37.5 in the 1,500 me.crs, 
roughly the equivalent of a 3:54.5 mile. The UNIT- 
ED STATES women's mile relay team (Esther 
Stray, Mavis Laing, Gwen Norman and Cheryl 
Toussaintlsct a world record of 3:38.7, while JOHN 
AKII-BUA of Uganda clocked 49 seconds in the 
400-meter hurdles, the second-fastest time in the 
world this year. 

JIM RYUN quit his European tour after a dis- 
appointing third-place finish in the 800-metcr run 
at an international meet in Oslo, Norway. Ryun 
was clocked in 1:49.6 as Chris Fi lter of Australia 
won in 1 :47. Ryun has recorded several poor per- 
formances on his tour, which he attributes to hay 
fever. "I want to go home." he said. "I'm not in- 
terested in more defeats in Europe." 


MILEPOSTS -DESTROYED: BOLD RULER, sev- 
en times the nation's leading thoroughbred sire: 
after a recurrence of cancer: at Claiborne Farm, 
near Paris, Ky. The sons and daughters of the 17- 
vcar-old stallion have won 806 races, with gross 
earnings of SI 3.067.404. On the track Bold Ruler 
won 23 of 33 races and earned 5784.204. 


NAMED: BILL SHARMAN. 45. former coach 
of the ABA champion Utah Stars, as coach of the 
NBA Los Angeles Lakers. He chose former Bos- 
ton Celtic teammate K. C. Jones as his assistant. 
NAMED: T. L. PLAIN, three-year assistant to 
Adolph Rupp at Kentucky, as basketball coach at 
Utah State, replacing LaOcll Andersen, who re- 
cently moved to the ABA Utah Stars. 

RANKED- MUHAMMAD ALL by the World 
Boxing Association, for the first time since he re- 
fused military induction in 1967, as No. I heavy- 
weight contender. 

RETIRED: DICK TIGER. 41 . world middleweight 
(1962-63. 1965-66) and light-heavyweight champion 
(1966-68). 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



MRS. BERTA McKEN- 
oree of Jacksonville, 
Fla. caught a world 
record 1 15'/2-pound cu- 
be ra snapper, 16 miles 
southeast of St. Johns 
Sea Buoy off Jackson- 
ville Beach. She landed 
the fish, which weighed 
1 1 «/2 pounds more than 
the old record, in 30 
minutes. 



rick bendall, a ju- 
nior at the University 
of Maryland, set an 
NCAA driving record 
in a contest preceding 
the NCAA tournament 
in Tucson. Rick, who 
is 6 ' 2" and weighs 170 
pounds, hit Ihc ball 
319, 314 and 3 10 yards 
for a winning average 
of 3l4Hyards pershol. 



JENNIFER EDMIN- 
STER. 1 7,ofMahar Re- 
gional School in Or- 
ange, Mass, led ihc 
girls' softball team to 
a 16-1 record and a 
league championship. 
A shortstop, she hit 
.684, with 15 doubles 
and seven home runs. 
She also captained the 
school basketball team. 



james blair, 12-ycar- 
old pitcher for the As- 
tros of the Waynesboro 
(Va.) Little League, has 
thrown four no-hitters 
this season while com- 
piling a 9-1 record. In 
62 innings he has yield- 
ed only nine base hits, 
is batting .607 and leads 
the league with six 
homers. 



JULIE KOSTEN, 10, of 
Memphis, took up ten- 
nis last year, and has 
won the Arkansas State 
Junior Championship 
(10-and-undcr) and 
paired with Louisville’s 
Amy Dougherty to win 
the 10-and-undcr dou- 
bles title at the South- 
ern Junior Closed tour- 
nament. 



JOHANNA OE YOUNG 

of Kirkland, Wash. 
Fosbury-flopped to a 
U.S. record for 12- and 
13-ycar-old girls with a 
high jump of 5' 4'/ 2 " at 
the National A A U 
championships in Ba- 
kersfield, Calif. She is 
the Pacific Northwest 
Association Pentathlon 
age-group champion. 
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J9 t hW the readers take over 


TRUE BLUE 

Sirs: 

In Humming a Rhapsody in Blue (July 12), 
Roy Blount wrote that Vida Blue "pitches 
with two dimes in his pocket for some mys- 
terious reason." In a recent article in The 
Detroit News Vida was asked about the two 
dimes. He said they “represent 20 wins.” 
When asked why he doesn't carry another 
dime in his pocket for 30 wins, his answer 
was: "Twenty would be enough." Whether 
he likes it or not, Vida Blue just might end 
up with 30 wins this year — and three dimes 
in his pocket. 

Sue Astor 

Wyandotte, Mich. 

Sirs: 

The question of who throws the hardest 
in the American League has been answered. 
Umpire John Rice recently stated that he 
could tell how hard and how fast a pitcher 
threw by the sound the ball made when it 
hit the catcher's mitt. Mr. Rice, who has 
called three of Vida's games, said that Cleve- 
land's Sam McDowell "is faster than any- 
body can be." Vida may be considered a 
superpitcher by some, but the expert says 
Sudden Sam is still No. I for speed. As ev- 
eryone knows, the umpire always has the 
last word. 

Laurel Effinger 

Canton, Ohio 
Sirs: 

I would like to tell Vida Blue that he has 
made the people of Louisiana, blacks and 
whites alike, proud of him. He has become 
the idol of many young ballplayers in Lou- 
isiana, and I would like to congratulate him 
on his record. 

Duane Ducote 

Cottonport, La. 

FOOT FAULTS 

Sirs: 

Your article on the Wimbledon men's sin- 
gles finals (A Waltz at Wimbledon, July 1 2) 
aptly sums up much of men's grass-court 
play today — boredom. The big service has 
taken the excitement out of top-notch sin- 
gles play. Recognizing that much experi- 
menting has been done in the past few years 
to improve the game, I wonder if the fol- 
lowing rule has been tried. Namely, that 
the server be required to let the initial return- 
of-service bounce on the server's court be- 
fore he is allowed to advance to the net. 
This would appear to reduce some of the 
effectiveness of the big serve and perhaps 
bring back the skill, excitement and inter- 
est that used to exist. 

Arthur J. Mier 

Grand Rapids 


Sirs: 

How long are you going to permit gra- 
tuitous insults to women in your magazine? 
I refer to the caption with the photograph 
of women at Wimbledon that says, "The 
strawberries are ripe, the girls riper." Would 
you dare say, “The Negroes are funnier” 
or "The Italians are louder" just because 
they appear to be exactly what they are ? 

Stop it. We women do not like it and 
will not stand for it. And we are not "girls.” 

Edna L. McCarren 

New York City 

CELEBRATED OBSCURITY 

Sirs: 

Thank you for your relatively obscure ar- 
ticle ( Still Something of a Summit Meeting, 
July 12) on the "relatively obscure Amer- 
ican high jumper named Pat Matzdorf." 
Obscure is a poor choice of words con- 
cerning Matzdorf, since he has won not only 
the 1971 Big Ten Indoor championship but 
also the 1970 NCAA outdoor title and this 
year's NCAA indoor high-jump champion- 
ship. His rivals in the high jump did not 
find him obscure at all. 

Mike Schilder 

Schofield, Wis. 

Sirs: 

You make it sound as if Matzdorf's 
achievement was a fiuke. Pat's highest pre- 
vious jump was not T 2“ but 1' 3" in the 
Big Ten championship, and it tied the Amer- 
ican indoor record. Not only that, he has 
been very consistent, clearing seven feet 
many times this year. Please give credit when 
it's due. 

Maury B. Berger 

Madison, Wis. 

Sirs: 

I was manager of the track team at Sheboy- 
gan North during Pat Matzdorf's junior and 
senior years in high school, and Pat was not 
obscure to anybody. He practiced hard and 
earned everything he is receiving now. Dur- 
ing his senior year in high school he jumped 
6' 1 1' to set a new state record. 

Lee Lautenschlager 

Sheboygan, Wis. 

Sirs: 

I feel compelled to write about an over- 
sight of excellence concerning Arnie Robin- 
son, the AAU champion in the long jump. 
And not just for his victories in the AAU and 
Russian meets but his domination of the long 
jump throughout the year. He won what is 
considered the big three invitationals on the 
West Coast — the Mount SAC Relays (wind- 
aided 26' 8"), the West Coast Relays (25' 
11") and the California Relays, where he 


jumped 26' 4%" and beat both James McAl- 
ister and Henry Hines. Arnie’s consistency is 
something that should not be overlooked. 

John A. Phillips 


San Diego 


Sirs: 

Hats off to the American girls for being 
“excited" as Gwilym Brown puts it. Maybe 
the best American men can run in Europe in- 
stead of Berkeley, but it's nice to know the 
women are still patriotic and try their best. 
Surely Mr. Brown doesn't realize it, but the 
list of young U.S. women who are coming to 
the top is longer than the men's, and they de- 
serve more than a paragraph mentioning 
Doris Brown's "valiant attempt." How 
about a word of praise for Iris Davis, who is 
a threat to Chi Cheng in the sprints; Patty 
Johnson, for winning the 100-meter hurdles; 
and the American womens' 400-meter relay 
team (Oricn Brown, Mattline Render, Pat 
Hawkins and Iris Davis) for defeating the 
veteran Russians despite almost no practice 
on handoffs. 

Maybe the only way to get Mr. Brown 
to notice the girls is for them to wear hot 
pants and see-through blouses as their track 
uniforms. 

Greg McCune 

Plainville, Kans. 


HOLE COUNT 

Sirs: 

A couple of years ago Sf chose the 18 
best golf holes in the country. Merion's dog- 
leg 1st and beautiful 1 Ith were part of that 
classic course. Did they prove their worth 
in this year's Open, or did the world's best 
golfers take them apart? Perhaps somebody's 
computer kept the birdie, par and bogey 
count on Merion's 1st and I Ith. 

Bill Weber 

New York City 

• On the par-4 1st hole, esteemed for 
its beauty as a starting hole rather than 
for its difficulty, the Open field aver- 
aged 4.1 1 strokes. The I Ith played very 
tough — 4.29 strokes. — ED. 

SWORDFISH ANYONE? 

Sirs: 

Robert Boyle's mercury article ( The Catch 
Is, Should You Eat It?, July 12) is mislead- 
ing in part. In speaking of tournament 
swordfish, Boyle states: "If a person were 
really starving for swordfish, he could eat 
some of this fish, but one bite would be 
about enough." The implication is that just 
a little more than one single bite would be 
permanently harmful (or fatal?). 

Not so. In fact, from the figures Boyle 
cites, one could safely cat at least one ounce 
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Anatomy off a new radial 
built with the strength of Atlas. 


and mileage compared with conventional tires. 
More mileage. The Goldenaire Radial* Ti»*dprMof T-Map-imor 
has 6 plies under the tread. 2 radial plies «« under Rad.ai under 
plus 4 'Tread-Saver" belts. This construe- ...... 

tion keeps the tread firm. It reduces WH l{{jjl| 

movement between tread and road so |||h ||||||| 

you get less tread squirm. And the less jjln 
the tread squirms, the less it wears, so Tread”.-™ p- 
you get more miles. inwa,d " osqu ' m ' 

Improved handling, cornering and traction. The new 
Goldenaire Radial’s sidewalls yield to cornering force, al- 
lowing the tread to remain on the road. Result: dramat- 
co,n«.ing ically improved handling and cornering. 
/CS /TilX The G o| denaire has a rugged tread 

r tSS 1 j r Qoj^i N design, too. Deep grooves that stay open 
. Vii ^-S iiui r and a wide tread contact area give you 
cwuct excellent traction. 

Saves on gas. Firm tread support plus radial body plies 
give the Goldenaire Radial a free-rolling characteristic. This 
means it requires less engine power, so you use less gas. 


A feeling of security even on the 
roughest roads. Compared to con- 
ventional tires, the Goldenaire Radial has 
up to 3 times the resistance against rupture 
and 13 times the resistance against cuts and punctures. 
Ride-Oriented . EveryGoldenairetireiscomputerchecked 
to assure a smooth, comfortable ride— the final touch. 

You’ll find the new Atlas Goldenaire Radial tires at lead- 
ing service stations coast to coast. Along with other Atlas 
tires, batteries and accessories. 

And remember, all our products are 
built with the strength of Atlas. 

* Radial tires should be used in sets 
of four. They should not be mixed with 
any other tire construction. 


New Atlas 
Goldenaire 
Radial 


You’re miles ahead riding on the strength of Atlas 


19TH HOLE conlinutd 


More people 
play Dunlop 
than any other ball 
in the world. 

That's because we build 
better golf balls Like our Maxfli. 
Play it. You'll never know how 
good you are until you do 
Sold only by 
Golf Professionals. 

1 

maxfli 

% Maxfli 

6, DUNSjOf 

Dunlop/Buffalo, N.Y., Toronto, Ont. Drive carefully. Use Dunlop balls, clubs and tires. 



If you're moving, please let us know four weeks before changing your address. 




Be sure to attach your address 
label when writing on other 
matters concerning your subscription 
— billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 


Subscription price in the United States, 
Canada, Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 
Islands $12.00 a year. Military personnel 
anywhere in the world $8.50 a year; 
all others $16.00 a year. 


of this swordfish per day forever. Or he 
could eat a serving of about eight ounces 
once a week forever. 

Daniel A. Panshin 

Corvallis, Ore. 

WALTER MITTY SCORES AGAIN 

Sirs: 

Often attempts are made to reach a read- 
er by identifying a sport on a personal level. 
In this endeavor George Plimpton {In The 
Mind's Eye, July 5) has woven a picture of 
tennis that all club players can enjoy. The 
glimpses of the pros and their reactions to 
situations the club player finds stifling are re- 
assuring. Plimpton showed that the pros 
are human, not the automatic machines they 
often seem to be. How we all would like to 
play in that unreachable pinnacle called 
Wimbledon!— just as Plimpton does in his 
fantasy. Throughout the story Mr. Plimpton 
is the reader, the symbol of the laymen ea- 
ger to enter the confines of the tennis world. 

Ralph Mernit 

Great Neck, N.Y. 

BLONDES ARE BETTER 

Sirs: 

Your item in Scorecard June 28 regard- 
ing the hardhat cure for black flies is not 
new. In 1955 I was logging for the Ket- 
chikan Pulp Company at Camp Hollis on 
Prince of Wales Island in Alaska. Someone 
on the crew, disgusted with the world in gen- 
eral and black flies in particular, simply 
dumped a bottle of insect repellent on his 
hat, which was aluminum, and said, “To 
hell with it.” As the men in Alberta found, 
it worked. The man's hat was soon black 
with flies. 

Incidentally, this doesn't work on the flies 
in Yellowstone Park, but I have a remedy 
for that country that beats the greasy hat 
by several lengths and in several ways. What 
you want is a big blonde in a bikini, and 
two bottles of insect repellent, a double- 
thickness shirt and a mosquito-net hood for 
yourself. The one bottle of insect repellent 
you pour over your mosquito-net hood 
and your double-thickness shirt and your 
hands; the other bottle of insect repellent 
you stick in your pocket for later. The 
blonde works about like a hat, only she's 
better to look at. And the nice thing 
about having the second bottle of insect 
repellent is that you can use it sort of like 
a carrot on a stick for a donkey. It also 
helps if the blonde is not quite as smart 
as a donkey, and this is something that it 
is best to find out before you head into 
the back country in Yellowstone. 

James H. Nelson 

Brookings, Ore. 
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